pay he can enjoy the fruits of his faith. 


OPPORTUNITY 


. FREDERICK MARSH BENNETT 
I: LESS THAN FIFTY YEARS Japan has become a great modern nation. For the most 


part her objects and methods have been good and positive. She is an example of the 
truth that centuries are not required for prodigious achievement. Largely by well-directed 
effort she has quickly attained. 
We have an example of personal leadership in a great cause which is probably the greatest 
fact of these troublous days. Whatever be our personal opinion of the President of the 


~ United States, through preaching and action he lifted the Great War from the level of sordid- 


ness to the level of spirituality. He took the motives which caused the war and lifted them 
to the heights of religion. He has so spoken the ideals to the nations that henceforth there 
can be no rest till real democracy is achieved by all peoples. This is the service of one man. 

If one nation can so raise itself to power in short time, and if one man can render such 
service to civilization, why cannot Unitarians, a large body of men and women, accomplish a 
greater task in a shorter time? Why can they not take the highest ideals of life and religion 
and make them known to all the world as the ends to which human life must aspire in order 
to fulfil itself> 

Unitarians have great gifts and abilities, and they have the largest opportunity for 
service of any people. If they can keep their clear vision, devotion, loyalty, if they will use 
their organizing power and influence, they can put democracy to work in morals and religion 
so that for once in history real Christianity will have been adequately tried. This is their 
opportunity which through service and sacrifice they can fulfil. 

Our message and meaning is just this: We believe in God; we believe in man, in his 
essential divinity; we believe in civilization, present and to come. What good we have 
gained is something better than recovery from a lost estate. Our life processes are conscious, 
creative, spiritual,—and the race is young. The army records seem to show that the mental 
age of the race is scarcely in its teens. Probably the moral and spiritual age is below the 
teens. The hope of the world lies with those who have the vision of the possible maturity of 
the religious life. There is opportunity to win this larger part of life if we can free the soul 
from the prison-house of ‘‘natural depravity. ” 

This is the peculiar duty and privilege of the Unitarian. No religion of authority 


‘requires so much in wealth and devotion as does this religion of liberty, whose one law is the 


rendering of works of love through faith in the possibilities and worth of human life. 

To be a liberal in religion means to be liberal,—with money, with service, with life. If 
our free church is the most costly human instrument, it is worth all it costs. May it mean 
most for life! The free man must require of himself that he pay the price. _ If he is willing to 
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A Theological Jolt 


EK ARE ABOUT TO TREAT our readers to 

\X/ a theological sensation. We use the word 

in the plain familiar sense. They will be 
surprised, amazed, jolted, by the boldness, the rad- 
icalism,—and the agreeableness,—of one of Eng- 
land’s best-known free churchmen, Rey. T. Rhondda 
Williams. He says more than any spokesman for 
those churches called “evangelical” has ever said, 
in our knowledge, in his assault on the conventional 
doctrines of the person of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Williams is not breaking from his breth- 
ren,—not of his own design, surely; for the pro- 
nouncement is printed as an ordinary editorial 
contribution, without any trumpeting, in Christian 
Work, that nominally Presbyterian but inwardly 
liberal-tending weekly journal in New York. Mr. 
Williams is a member of the editorial staff, a regu- 
lar contributor. 

Let us begin: “Whether we like it or not, the 
question whether Jesus was God or man is to-day 
a dead question, so far as vast multitudes of people 
are concerned. ... It is an old-world [i.e., pre- 
war] discussion.” The debate between Trinitarian 
and Unitarian will never stir the multitude again, 
“not because it is settled, but because the people 
haye ceased to take any interest in it.” Which, we 
insist, it is as important for Unitarians to know as 
Trinitarians, for some of our own people are still 
threshing old doctrinal straw, while the congrega- 
tions languish, and the world, receiving no help, 
muddles along with its swirling problems. We 
know of some instances where such a pre-historic 
subject as Darwin and his routing of the theolo- 
gians is taken solemnly into the presence of som- 
nolent congregations, who, we agree, must accord- 
ingly be “not of this world,” in a most tragic sense. 
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To Another Order 


YOUNG SOLDIER once told Mr. Williams 

that much of what he heard in the pulpit about 
Jesus did not appeal to him at all. If he was 
miraculously born, God in the flesh, he belonged to 
another order altogether; and where did he have 
anything to do with an ordinary human being? 
Even the name “leader” fails to get over, for who 
ever heard of a distant historical figure as a twen- 
tieth-century captain? Mr. Williams does not 
justify this reasoning fully, but he does insist that 
we have the duty laid upon us to recast our ways 
of speaking about Jesus. His own studied habit is 
to speak the word “Christ” as a “spiritual ideal of 
life, and of that divine spirit who is always urging 
us to that ideal, and helping us to attain.” The 
connection with Jesus lies in this: “He did so much 
to put us on the way to it.” 


Needed: Christed Souls 
“THE JESUS OF HISTORY is not the Christ of 
faith.” In these words is the complete rea- 
sonable position, though stated negatively. “You 
theorize,” they say, according to this intrepid doc- 


tor of divinity, “about a person who lived nineteen 


hundred years ago, that he was God in the flesh. 
We do not care about your theory; we recognize his 
goodness, but as an individual he is a long way 
from us; we want to find him in you. Can you 
present him in your own life? . . . Do you really 
believe in the Fatherhood of God as he believed, do 
you practise the brotherhood of man?” The need 
of the world is not merely Christ, but “Christed 
souls.” 

In France a certain chaplain went into the graye 
to read a burial service during battle. Shells were 
coming over. The men stood around in the open. 
Where, asks Mr. Williams, would the potency of. 
“Jesus who gave his life for the world” come in 
here? That parson was worse than no man, and 
his “preaching Christ” an-abomination in the hearts 
of the soldiers. So it must be among all disciples. 

It is conceivable that a teacher of impeccable 
theology might hide, behind the excellence of his 
intellectual skill, and the flawlessness of his cere-— 
bration, a soul as yellow as saffron. An oracle 
of eloquence might sway the multitude with the glow 
and glory of perfection, and after church go blindly 
past the sin and sorrow and squalor of little chil- 
dren, men, and women, in any town’s or city’s 
blighted byway. Many a perfectly orthodox—and 
liberal !—person has so learned Christ. 

We should thank God that here is a learned, and 
—which is more than learned—consecrated, im- 
passioned man who states the case nakedly and 
with deserved rebuke to all of us. And mark you, 


he does it in the name of theology, in behalf of a — 
That is the most sig- 
nificant thing. He is saying, the brains of religion _ 
It is decent regard for the — 
integrity of intelligence, for the recognition of _ 


“reconstructed Christology.” 
are not overlooked. 


what the world rightly demands, that makes this — 
man one fit to be lifted high. caine er 
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Dr. Denny’s Witness 


D*® JAMES DENNY is called by Mr. Williams 
to witness. Probably the best theologian in 
Scotland, Dr. Denny ranked as a conservative. In 
_ the future, he said in 1913, “Christology will not 
_ find expression in terms like ‘substance,’ ‘hypos- 
tasies,’ and ‘persona.’ It may acquiesce in agnosti- 
-_ cism so far as the questions are concerned which 
these terms were employed to answer.” The real 
ground is twofold: “We owe to Jesus our knowl- 
edge of the Father, and the Kingdom of God comes 
as his ascendency in human life is realized.” 

- Such a serious departure has shocked those who 
stand by a metaphysical Christology, but not Mr. 
Williams. He senses the immense change involved, 
and says: “No Unitarian, for example, would object 
to such a presentation. It is clear that by equating 
the Kingdom of God and the ascendency of Jesus 
in human life, all that is meant is the ascendency 
of his spirit in men. ... The modern teacher 
should make clear that the growth in men of the 
spirit that was in Jesus is what he means by ‘the 
living Christ.’ ” 

Even more remarkable, if that be possible, is the 
identity in kind of the presence of Jesus to-day with 
that “of all our dead; he is influencing our world 
for good, as all the good spirits are doing in vary- 
ing degree. But I am not aware of any communica- 
tion from the individual Jesus any more than from 
Paul or any other in the Great Unseen.” Here his 
logic gives a sharp turn to the prevailing interest 
in spiritualism, which claims communication with 
the living on the other side. Many Christians, he 
Says, who denounce spiritualism yet believe it be- 
cause they speak of the communication of Jesus! 
They claim their help from him, as though he were 
in the same room. He concludes that this sort of 
thing means nothing to vast numbers of religious 
people. “The church can be of real help if it will 
help men feel the reality of the Divine Spirit, the 
urge within us to righteousness and the source of 
that mysterious help which is an undeniable fact 
in our lives.” 

It has been worth all the space to report this 
magnificent heresy. Our household is a courageous 

one, yet there are men and women and churches in 
_ unhappy and benighted parts of this country who 
must sometimes question the virtue or expediency 
_ of carrying on. They do not always know it, but 
_ the fact is, it is such as they who without observa- 

tion are bringing soul after soul to the light. How 

much has our church and our gospel compelled the 
} belief of men as Williams accurately gives it? 


_ With the Blessing 


Nia SUNDAY the service of blessing upon the 
_ three men who go to offer physical relief and 
spiritual comfort to the broken, hungering, and sor- 
rowing brethren in Transylvania will be held in 
_ King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. A notice appears 
here in this issue. It will be a beautiful, 
time of consecration. But please, mean- 
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while let us also be doers of the word. Less than 
one-third of the necessary $50,000 is in hand, and 
we even hear of some deliberate delays in gather- 
ing the offerings from the congregations. Breth- 
ren, this is not right. Get the gifts of your people 
now. This is a great, anxious emergency. We 
must sustain the officers and commissioners of our 
Unit, which will do an historic thing, by giving 
generously and promptly. Do not send them out 
to sea with any lingering doubt. 


The League’s Plan 


EGINNING WITH THIS ISSUE, Tue Recis- 
TER will increase its circulation by some thou- 
sands. By an arrangement with the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, every family in the denomina- 
tion, whether regular members or adherents, will 
receive the paper for two months. The parish lists 
are pouring in at the rate of one thousand names a 
day. They have been gathered by the local chap- 
ters. The League is paying for the paper at the 
regular rates. It is one of the first of the definite 
League works for the whole church and the coun- 
try. THE REGISTER is the men’s official organ, the 
spokesman for the Unitarian cause, and the ex- 
ponent in America of Christian liberty and unity. 
The League’s plan is that the men of the parishes 
make a drive for permanent subscribers during the 
“get-acquainted-with-the-paper” period. An in- 
formed Unitarian will be a loyal, generous, and 
working Unitarian. His religion is not limited by 
his town, his church, or his job. It is a world 
proposition, man-size, and mighty interesting. Min- 
isters know what it means to have people who read 
THE REGISTER. 


Tell Father Abraham 


SOUTHERN GOVERNOR, Morrow of Ken- 

tucky, checked a mob, prevented a lynching, 
secured the prompt trial of a Negro prisoner, and 
made his commonwealth illustrious, all within a 
week. It is the most spectacular example, and the 
most heartening, of what may be done if those in 
authority really have it in their souls so to do, in 
behalf of the minority colored people. And the 
Governor of Kentucky is only one of four ex- 
ecutives of the Southland—may they be joined by 
others in the Northland!—who have given their 
solemn vow that under their administration lynch- 
ing will not be! Dr. Richard R. Moton said in the 
hearing of the writer a week ago that the Governors 
of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia are the 
other men who have taken their stand. This is the 
most remarkable advance we have witnessed since 
the Emancipation Proclamation. The newspapers 
have said almost nothing about it, and yet it is 
rightly to be regarded as the honest beginning of 
a force to make a fact, a reality of that sacred docu- 
ment which has until now been smeared with the 
blood on Anglo-Saxon hands. Send the prayer 
North, South, East, and West. Father Abraham 
will also rejoice to hear it in heaven. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


LY inning ot the IN THE SENATE at the be 


ginning of the week served to invest the fate 

of the treaty of Versailles with increasing un- 
certainty. It was reported from the White House last 
Sunday, on the authority of the New York World, gen- 
erally regarded as the President’s mouthpiece on im- 
portant issues, that if the reservations proposed by 
Senator Lodge to Article X. are attached to the treaty 
as ratified, the Executive has decided to avail himself 
of his constitutional prerogative to decline to exchange 
ratifications with the other Great Powers. On the 
other hand, the supporters of the Lodge reservations to 
Article X., as well as to every other contested provision 
of the treaty, declared their determination to oppose 
to the last resort the ratification of the treaty with- 
out these qualifications. There were indications, too, 
that Senator Hitchcock and his associates of the group 
opposed in principle to all reservations, would make a 
determined effort at the approaching moment of deci- 
sion to prevent ratification in order to spare the Presi- 
dent the embarrassment of having to “pocket” the in- 
strument. 
Railroads Restored 
to Private Operation 

Despite vigorous opposition from labor and from 

farmers’ organizations, the President on February 28 
signed the bill for the restoration of the railroads 
to private operation, after he had obtained from 
the Attorney-General an opinion affirming the con- 
stitutionality of the clause guaranteeing to the rail- 
roads for two years a net operating income of five 
and one-half per cent. Accordingly, the roads were 


restored to their owners at one minute after mid- 


night last Monday. The passage of the bill by Con- 
gress was followed by the presentation to the Pres- 
ident of a strong protest in behalf of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, who took special exceptions to the labor 
_ provisions of the measure, and especially to the crea- 
tion of a board of obligatory arbitration, to be made up 
in equal parts of representatives of labor, of the cor- 
porations, and of the general public. The Brother- 
hoods resent particularly the participation of the pub- 
lic in the deliberations of the body that is to pass on 
the complaints to be submitted by the operatives. It 
is announced by labor spokesmen that, having failed 
to prevent the signing of the bill, organized labor will 
now exert itself in an effort to make its nower felt at 
the coming election. 
Conservative Labor Leaders 
Oppose Formation of Labor Party 

One of the interesting developments of the week, in 
connection with the conflict indicated by the Presi- 
dent’s approval of the Cummins-Esch railroad bill over 
the protest of the Brotherhoods, was the campaign in- 
augurated by conservative labor leaders against the 
formation of a national labor party. Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
took the occasion of the organization of a state labor 
party in Indiana to make an energetic protest against 
the establishment of a new sectionalism on industrial 
instead of geographical lines. The veteran labor leader, 
who is still regarded as a conservative despite some 
decisions of a decidedly radical cast, strongly urged 
labor to refrain from dissipating its strength by sepa- 
rate action, and to concentrate its efforts upon the at- 
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tainment of its purposes by active participation in the 
councils of existing political alignments and by casting 
its votes for Republican and Democratic friends of 
labor and against its enemies. Despite this advice, the. 
tendency toward the organization of a labor party ap- 
peared to be growing in strength. 
Suffrage Amendment 
Nearing Ratification 

With the votes of only four more legislatures needed 
to complete the ratification of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment, two of the New England States—Connecticut 
and Vermont—were, at the beginning of the week, 
among the commonwealths that had not yet defined 
their attitude on the question of conferring the fran- 
chise upon all American women on the basis of equality 
with male voters. An interesting situation was cre- 
ated, at the beginning of the week, by the action of 
the Oklahoma Legislature in adopting the resolution 
for ratification, but leaving the issue open to a refer- 
endum by eliminating the “emergency clause” that 
would have made the resolution immediately appli- 
cable. The resolution as finally passed after it had been 
sent back to the House on the refusal of the Senate to 
adopt the “emergency clause,” left the solution of the 
problem in Oklahoma in some doubt, and the enemies 
of equal suffrage as a national measure were prepar- 
ing for a determined effort to prevent action at this 
time by referring the question to the people. 
Russia Offers Definite 
Terms for Peace Negotiations 

After several preceding proposals on somewhat vague 
terms, the Soviet government at Moscow last week 
offered to the Great Powers specific terms for peace 
negotiations on the basis of two main pledges—the 
democratization of the Republic by the calling of a 
constituent assembly to determine the form of govern- 
ment to be established, and recognition of the financial 
liabilities of the ezaristic régime up to sixty per cent. 
of the aggregate. The issuance of this new offer fol- 
lowed closely the decision of the Supreme Council to 
advise all surrounding belligerent states to make the 
best possible terms with Russia, and to appoint a com- 
mission under the authority of the League of Nations 
to make a survey of internal conditions in Russia with 
a view to possible negotiations for peace. <A feature 
of the news of the week in some of the great news- 
papers of the country has been an effort to reveal the 
true situation in Russia by interviews with Lenine and 
Trotzky and by studies on the spot by trained corre- 
spondents. The result of these publications, some of 
them noteworthy contributions to the information 
available about Russia, has been a notable agreement 
on one main point—the growing military strength of 
the Soviet government under combined military and in- 
dustrial efforts. In the light of these summaries of con- 
ditions in Russia, the Russia of Lenine and of Trotzky 
would appear to be more powerful than the Russia of — 
Czar Nicholas II. In the meanwhile, American busi- — 
ness is interesting itself in the attitude of the govern- — 
ment toward Russia, and the sentiment for an adjust- — 
ment of relations with that country by the abandon- 
ment of the embargo and the resumption of exports 
and imports appears to be gaining ground. 
President Reiterates Opposition 
to Compromise on the Adriatic 

When the latest correspondence between the British 
and French Premiers and the State Department on 
the Adriatic question was made public last week, : 
became evident that the President has net modifi 
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his opposition to the compromise plan adopted by 
Great Britain, France, and Italy and submitted to the 
Jugo-Slavy Government for acceptance, with reversion 
to the terms of the secret treaty of London as the only 


- alternative. In his latest communication, addressed to 


the British and the French Premiers, the President took 
the ground that the concessions to Italy stipulated in 
the compromise plan would do violence to the principle 
of self-determinations of nationalities and would en- 
danger the Jugo-Slav outlet to the Adriatic by way of 
Fiume by the creation of a continuous Italian corridor 
to that port. To these objections the two Premiers 
pointed out that the President already had assented 
to the inclusion of three million Germans in Czecho- 
Slovak territory and of more than that number of 
Ruthenians in territory awarded to Poland. They 
pointed out that the fate of only fifty thousand Jugo- 
Slavs was involved in the compromise plan on the 


_ Adriatic, and that in any event the Jugo-Slav outlet 


to the Adriatic would not be endangered by the estab- 
lishment of an Italian corridor to Fiume. 


Bainbridge Colby Named 
for Secretary of State 

The nomination of Bainbridge Colby of New York 
to succeed Robert Lansing as Secretary of State cre- 
ated in Washington last week almost as much of a 
sensation as had the previous dismissal of Secretary 
Lansing. In behalf of Mr. Colby, it was pointed out 
that he had had much experience in public and pro- 
fessional life, that he had studied many European 
problems at first hand in the course of his war activi- 
ties, and that he is a man of unquestioned character, 
energy, and ability. On the other hand, the facts were 
cited that he had thrice within recent years changed 
his political allegiance (being first a Republican, next 
a Progressive and now a Wilson Democrat), and that 
public utterances show him to be markedly anti-British 
‘in his sentiments. There were indications that Mr. 
Colby’s confirmation by the Senate would not be im- 
mediate, even if it be certain. 


Brevities 


The Sunday School Times has great faith, but it 
does not believe it possible for this country to have 
a Christian daily newspaper. Referred to the leading 
journal in every city. 


It becomes “Yale Divinity School” again,—after 
having been “Yale School of Religion” since 1914. The 
old name is less confusing, since there are special 
studies in religion for graduates in another section 
of the University. — 


The new rule in Harvard University which requires 
every freshman to go in for a branch of sport as a 
part of his regular training will make old-timers who 
did their bit in a cold and unimaginative gymnasium 


q wish they were again in their academic youth. 


___ Joseph Pennell says hard things about our art, and 
_ would have a Minister of Fine Arts in Washington 
_ to cure the work of our periodicals and newspapers, 


which is the output of “idiots and imbeciles.” He 


does not believe in highbrows for this Administration, 


politicians, who run the best schools in this 
ry,—at West Point and Annapolis. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Witness of a Great American 


THe Reeister to some words of the late George F. 

Hoar, which seem to me to deserve recalling at this 
hour. They were spoken at the Republican State Con- 
vention, Boston, Mass., October 4, 1901, and contain 
references to the assassination of President McKinley. 
Have they been recalled to you by anything to-day? 

“We cannot give up free speech or constitutional 
liberty because of the danger of a recurrence of such 
crimes. We cannot abandon free speech or consti- 
tutional liberty for fear of Guiteau or Czolgosz. We 
may as well desert our habitations in our beautiful 
cause science has discovered that the mosquito carries 
on his sting a poison fatal to human life. The restrain- 
ing of free speech and of the free press, disagreeable as 
are their excesses, must come in the main from the 
fields or on the banks of our rivers and lakes be- 
individual’s sense of duty, and not by law. There are 
already some comforting signs of returning health in 
this matter. 

“You and I are Republicans. You and I are men 
of the North. Most of us are Protestants in religion. 
We are men of native birth. Yet, if every Republican 
voter were to-day to fall in his place, as William Mce- 
Kinley has fallen, I believe our countrymen of the 
other party, in spite of what we deem their errors, 
would take the Republic and bear on the flag to liberty 
and glory. I believe if every Protestant were to 
be stricken down by a lightning stroke that our breth- 
ren of the Catholic faith would still carry on the Re- 
public in the spirit of a true and liberal freedom. I 
believe if every man of native birth within our borders 
were to die this day, the men of foreign birth, who 
have come here to seek homes and liberty under the 
shadow of the Republic, would carry on the Republic 
in God’s appointed way. I believe if every man of the 
North were to die, the new and chastened South, with 
the virtues it has cherished from the beginning, of love 
of home and love of State and love of freedom, with 
its courage and constancy, would take the country and 
bear it on to the achievement of its lofty destiny. 
The anarchist must slay seventy-five million Ameri- 
cans before he can slay the Republic.” 

Certainly this is the democratic faith of our coun- 
try. In this spirit Ex-President Taft recently said 
in Ann Arbor that it would seem better that a few 
bombs should burst here and there than that the 
orderly processes of justice should be widely denied. 
After all, the average workman, whom we are in so 
many ways defending from Russian propaganda, is 
an American. And one must wonder what Lincoln 
or Hoar, those believers in the common people, would 
think if they could read the current reports of Morris 
Hillquit’s examination at Albany on the subject of 
Debs, a subject that most évidently aroused his pa- 
triotie emotions. It seems to me there is nothing 
more characteristic of the true American, both on the 
side of principle and on the side of expediency, than 
that he will not, out of terror at the little jet of steam, 
hang weights on the safety-valve of free speech. 

Sripney S. Rosrns. 
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Feeding the Winter Birds 


Adventures at home and afield, showing how we may 
ease “the struggle for life” in behalf of 
our needy kindred 


MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 


T WAS A BITTERLY cold day. The keen wind, 
if blowing down from the icy North, raw and fierce, 
cut to the bone. All human beings, except those 
whom necessity had driven forth to face the boreal 
blast, were safely housed. Snow to the depth of more 
than two feet covered the ground. The world lay 


bathed in brilliant sunshine, every ray reflected from 
But in the sunshine was 
It was a hard, frigid light, 


a surface of dazzling white. 
no suggestion of warmth. 
which served but 
to accentuate the 


bitter cold. For 
many days the 
mercury had hov- 
ered about’ the 
zero mark, fre- 
quently sinking 
far below. that 
level. The oldest 


inhabitantaverred 
that for many 
years he had seen 
no such season of 
cold and snow as 
the February of 
1920. Men spoke 
of the blizzard of 
1888, and an older 
generation of the 
winter of 1867, as 
measures of com- 
parison. The man 
who had _ been 
oracularly declar- 
ing, ‘We don’t have any such winters now as we did 
when I was a boy,” was effectually silenced. 

As I sat secure in my warm room, looking out over 
the snowy back yard, I noted two good-sized birds come 
flying out of the southeast and settle down among the 
derelict cornstalks of last year’s garden. Hunched 
upon the snow, they looked very much like bob-whites, 
and such I at first took them to be. Yet there was 
something about the bill that negatived this assump- 
tion. Presently one flew several rods, spreading his 
steering gear as he flew. White outer tail-feathers. 
That peculiar hovering flight. No bob-white! The 
flight, the tail-feathers, both denoted a meadow-lark, 
‘But could it be? Quickly I had my field-glasses trained 
on the birds. Yes, the bill was long and slender, as 
in the meadow-lark, not short and stout, as with the 
bob-white. 

As if to make assurance doubly sure, one of the 
birds flew much nearer and lit on a. post, squarely 
facing me. Ah! See that bright yellow breast, with 
the big black crescent :drawn boldly across from 
shoulder to shoulder! They are meadow-larks indeed. 
Poor little fellows! Hungry and cold they must be. 
Being ground-feeders, they are put to desperate 
straits these days,—terrible days for all the ground- 
feeding birds. They are picking desperately at the 
husks of a few dwarfed ears of corn that were left 
ungathered as too worthless to be harvested. Help 
for them is at hand, however. Procuring a wide board, 
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SCATTERING GRAIN AT A FEEDING-STATION IN THE WOODS 


-cousins of the crows, and pirates like their black rela-_ 


in a gray birch top, is feasting on the seeds, scatte 
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and all the crumbs and food scraps I can scrape to- 
gether, I sally forth. The birds promptly take them- 
selves off, but soon return. They stalk about over 
the snow, for meadow-larks, like blackbirds, jays, 
crows, starlings, and grackles, walk, instead of hop, 
as do most passerine birds. Presently they chance 
upon the spread feast. Providence has been good to 
them. They care not whence it came, but accept it 
thankfully. Half-famished, they fall upon it with an 
eagerness born of long days of semi-starvation. They 
“lick the platter clean,” then sit about in supreme 
content. At last the sinking sun, abandoning an 
utterly cold, bleak world, warns them that they must 
seek shelter for the night, and they fly away. That 
night they sleep warm and content for the first time 
for many weeks. With full stomachs and digestion 
keeping up the internal fires, there is a full head of 
steam in their 
blood-vessels. 
Birds will not 
freeze if full fed 
and out of the 
wind. Only when 
their stomachs are 
empty do they suc- 
cumb to the cold. 
Since then, the 
meadow-larks have 
been coming reg- 
ularly to the feast. 
They have grown 
plump with good 
feeding. With 
them have come 
others, jays and 
starlings and the 
ubiquitous Eng- 
lish sparrows. Un- 
desirable as are 
the latter, I have 
not the heart to 
drive them away 
in such an extremity. From this daily feeding I de- 
rive much pleasure. I have come to watch for the 
arrival of my guests. If they are not on time for 
breakfast I begin to get, anxious, and when they come . 
I am distinctly relieved. They have become my friends, 
and I theirs. I shall miss them when the snow departs 
and they move away, as they will. . 
Out in the woods, the birds are in dire need, especially 
the ground-feeders, like the bob-whites and the pheas- 
ants. Many must inevitably perish. But we can save 
some of them, if we will. So we strap on our snow- 
shoes, and, generously provided with bags of grain, 
sally forth into a world of green and white and blue. 
The sun shines brightly. The snow-clad pines, against 
the cerulean sky, make an unrivalled color-scheme. 
Through the woods, under the pines, across the fields, 
we trudge to the shores of a woodland pond. A light. 
snow has fallen during the night and is crisscrossed, 
in places, with the tracks of the children of the wild. _ 
Crows caw vociferously from the treetops. Jays, — 


tives, scream raucously in protest against our intru- 
sion. A downy woodpecker here, and a brown creeper _ 
farther on, are gleaning the tree-trunks for food. Win- 
try little chickadees call cheerily from the thickets and _ 
come close, peering into our faces in the friendliest — 
way. Tree-sparrows are feeding on the weed seeds 
that project above the snow. A flock of goldfin 


~ 
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the scales in a mimic shower. These scales cover the 
ground below and look for all the world like miniature 
flying birds. It is interesting to watch the goldfinches 
at their feeding. When they attack a seed cone, they 
do not peck at_random, but begin at the extreme tip. 
Seeds and scales are packed together in such a way 
that if the tip is loosened, they unrayel, as it were, 
in regular order. This is nature’s way of securing 
uniform distribution by the wind, a few seeds at a 
time. The birds have fathomed the secret and profited 
thereby. 

The four-footed creatures have been abroad during 
the night watches. Rabbit tracks are all about. Upon 
what do the rabbits subsist? Look closely where their 
7 tracks lead and you will find here and there a twig 
4 nipped off by sharp chisel-teeth. All about are quan- 
’ tities of sweet maples, birches, and poplars. The rab- 
bits pass these indifferently by and choose, of all 
| things, the bitter, astringent bark of the bear-oak. 
: Queer taste this. Occasionally a thorn twig is nipped 
and the bark is freely gnawed from a wild apple over 
by the pond, but the oak seems to be preferred. Squir- 
i rel tracks, both of the red and gray species, abound. 

The deer-mouse has written his autobiography with 
his white-stockinged feet. Here are the tiny marks 
in the snow, and there they disappear far down a 
round hole in the deep snow to where he has his snug 
; runway under. the matted grasses, secure from fox 
; and owl and hawk and shrike. 
2 An old abandoned barn yields a genuine surprise. 
As we approach and look within, a number of big 
woodpeckers fly out and go shooting away in long, 
undulating flight. Then we notice that the birds have 
3 drilled the sides of the old barn full of holes. We 
count twenty-five of them in the four sides. Doors and 
| windows stand wide open, but the flickers ignore them. 
They must have their own entrances and exits. 
. The pond is hard frozen, but at the outlet there is 
: a little space of open water. The snow about this is 
; trodden by the tracks of scores of little wild feet, 
mostly of the bob-white. Among them, however, are 
the tracks of several pheasants, and one trail of the 
ruffed grouse. His snowshoes, for the ruffed grouse 
| grows snowshoe fringes on his toes every winter, leave 
; an unmistakable impression. Here is where many 
birds come to drink when water is hard to find. Here 
is the place to scatter our grain. 

We tramp down the snow and deposit a liberal 
portion here, then up under the red cedar and by the 
barberries we scatter other portions, where the tracks 
tell us the birds resort. They have gathered nearly 
everything edible. The fruits of the viburnum and 
dogberry shrubs were gleaned before autumn had 
passed. Now every last ground juniper, red cedar, 
black alder, and wax-myrtle berry has been taken by 
the starving birds. The birch seeds are practically 
all harvested. The scarlet fruits of the sumac, hard 

and unpalatable, have been left to the last. Now they 
are being eaten, though with little relish, and only as 
a last desperate resource. The black fruit of the cat- 
brier alone remains untouched. It must be distaste- 
ful, indeed, to be passed by in this period of desperate 
need. Perhaps the bob-whites and pheasants would 
not refuse it, but it hangs beyond their reach. Our 
___ grain all scattered, we return home with empty bags, 
and hearts full of pity, determined to go again, and 
as often as need shall be, to the relief of these sore- 
assed little folk. Our trip into the snowy woods has 
iefited us physically, mentally, and morally. 
“The custom 
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creasing. It is a form of bounty that yields rich re- 
turns, like the Scriptural “bread cast upon the 
waters.” This is a case where “it blesses him that 
gives and him that takes,” and where “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” There is a peculiar 
happiness in ministering to the necessities of any inno- 
cent wild creature. There is also joy in watching the 
little visitor as he creeps up the trunk of the tree 
where you have tied your suet, or as he hops upon 
your feeding-tray for seeds and scraps. You can coax 
the chickadees, nuthatches, purple finches, juncos, 
blue jays, downy and hairy woodpeckers, evening gros- 
beaks, and other birds to your windows, where you 
can watch them at leisure. You find yourself watch- 
ing expectantly for the regular visits of your pen- 
sioners. You are disappointed if they do not appear 
regularly, on time, and correspondingly rejoiced when 
they do come. 

I shall not soon forget the pleasurable thrill I ex- 
perienced one Thanksgiving Day, when, on sitting 
down to my Thanksgiving dinner, I glanced out of the 
window and saw a little downy woodpecker sitting 
down to his Thanksgiving dinner, too,—a meal of fat 
suet I had tied to the apple-tree. My heart was glad- 
dened, Turkey and cranberry sauce and pumpkin pie 
tasted better, and my own thankfulness was the more 
fervent because I had a little feathered guest out there 
enjoying my hospitality. Feed the birds in winter 
and you will be richly repaid. Try it and see. 


One by One 


JOHN MALICK 


ESUS DECLASSIFIED men in a class-ridden 

world and rated them one by one. Christianity 
opened a private account with God and men for John 
Doe, individual. The world refused to deal with 
a man on his own merits. It had to know his class 
name before it could estimate him; know how to treat 
him or how much life to allow him. As soon as he 
said, “I am John Doe, free or bound, home-born or 
foreign-born, Jew or Roman, knight, baron, lord, gen- 
tleman, or peasant,” he was rated. If he belonged to 
the class “gentlemen,” he was so dealt with and life 
opened to him as for gentlemen. It made no difference 
that he never felt as a gentleman feels or acted as a 
gentleman acts. 

Wherever the Gospels have been read this idea of 
taking men one by one has been kept alive. Much of 
the world’s practice has been the other way, but the 
principle has lived. A few of the first-comers to this 
country wrote the class name for identification. The 
first college and some of the churches here rated people 
by the group to which they belonged. Class names 
never counted for very much in America. Life here 
was such that every one had to count for one to keep 
the whole group from being blotted out. The tradition 
was established that a man gets his rating on the basis 
of his contribution to the business of helping the group 
bear the common burdens and defend against the com- 
mon dangers. There was no place or room for any 
other kind of man. Life in America never said to any 
one, “Just this much of life is allowed you and just 
this responsibility is put upon you, both according to 
your group rating.” Life here has always said, “Here 
is all of life for you, and all that you have in you is 
expected of you.” ‘True, they worked as hard as 
peasants, but they did not have the peasants’ class 
feeling. They had division of labor, but no class bar- 
riers, — 
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The Club-house of Unitarian Laymen 


Description of the beautiful headquarters in Boston, and 
its every-day use for religion and the country 


IRST A STUDIO and office building, next a gay- 
} life restaurant-hotel, and now a higher-life club- 
house,—these have been the progressive stages in 

the history of No. 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Under its new name, “Unity House,” devoted to its 
new uses as a club for the members, and temporarily 
‘national headquar- 
ters, of the Unitarian 
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half-cornice. Altogether, the effect is such as to lend 
dignity to the League and promises the atmosphere of 
cordial friendliness to be found within the portals. 
The entrance lobby is spacious. To the left of the 
door are the club office, telephone switchboard, and 
cigar-stand, while to the right is a coat-and-hat check- 
room. Heavy velour portiéres separate the lobby from 
the main auditorium. At each end of the lobby are 
stairs leading up to the members’ lounge and reading- 
room, and there is another flight leading down into 
the grill-room as well as to the members’ washrooms. 
The grill- or din- 
ing-room is a partic- 


-Laymen’s League, 
this handsome and 
commodious  struc- 
ture is a mute but 
eloquent witness to 
the growing power 
of a laity alive to 
their responsibilities, 
organizing to _ dis- 
charge their duties, 
and pressing forward 
for the regeneration 
of true Americanism. 

With the inspired 
vision and large gen- 
erosity of a true 
friend, it was given 
to Horace 8S. Sears 
of Weston, Mass., to 
see what a magnetic, 


ularly handsome 
apartment, finished 
with a panelled dado 
of dark woods sur- 
mounted by a frieze 
painted by the well- 
known Boston artist, 
Ernest Major. An 
ornamental stone 
mantel and large 
fireplace give tone to 
one end of the room, 
and ‘across the half 
of one side there is a 
counter from which 
meals are served 
upon the cafeteria 
plan, thus assuring 
moderate prices for 
the excellent food. 


what a vitalizing ef- 
fect such a club- 
house, such a meet- 
ing- place, would 
have upon the men 
of the liberal faith, 
who, sympathizing 
with individualism, 
are conscious of the 
need for, and power 
of, co-operative ef- 
fort. Unity House is 
certainly a splendid 
rendezvous on which 
to base these forces 
that are striving for 
patriotism and re- 
ligion. 

Like a “wheel 
within a wheel,” 
Park Square is the 
very hub of the “Hub 
of the Universe,” being in the centre of the hotel, 
theatre, and shopping section of Boston and within 
easy walking distance of the financial district and 
those residential parts of the city so well known as. 
Beacon Hill and the Back Bay. 

The Park Square front of Unity House is of simple 
but very attractive design. The materials used are 
brick painted a light coffee color above the ornamental 
wood columns and half-cornice of the second floor, 
which is so arranged as to give a flood of light to the 
lounge. An extensive marquee shelters the entrance 
and adds to the dignity of appearance. Handsome 
bronze plates bearing the name of “Unity House” flank 
the central entrance door. The name of the League 
appears just below the cornice in gold letters, and the 
name of the building is given in similar letters on the 


UNITY HOUSE, BOSTON 


The centre of religious and patriotic service of the Unitarian Laymen’s 

League where great meetings are held on Sunday nights. 

ing a popular club-house for Unitarian men, not only in the vicinity of 
Boston, but from all parts of the country 


In this room the 
house committee 
hope soon to install 
a soda and candy 
counter. There are 
tables for some 
ninety persons, and 
the luncheon hours, 
12 to 2 P.M., see an 
average attendance, 
at present, of 145 
persons. Ladies are 
admitted when ac- 
companied by a 
member, and this 
does much to make 
for the pleasure of 
all who frequent this 
dining-room. 

The main assembly 
hall, upon the street 
floor but raised three 
steps above the level of the entrance lobby, has a 
mosaic floor and is finished in cream color, with the 
long sides panelled with mirrors. The woodwork is 
painted to match the walls and finished with mahog- 
any trim, and the vaulted ceiling is finished in large 
plaster panels from which hang unusually handsome 


Frees oe 


It is also becom- 


electric fixtures. There is a spacious central skylight © 


to provide air and light. When used as an auditorium, 
this room is furnished with roomy and comfortable 


folding chairs of dark mahogany. These are removable 


so that the hall may be used for receptions, dances, or 
banquets. , From the left side of the hall there opens a 


very attractively furnished ladies’ reception-room, and — 
at the end of the apartment opposite the entrance there 


is a speaker’s platform, built in removable sections, 
above and behind which rise two beautiful silk Ameri- 
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-can flags. This hall, with its balconies, has a total 
seating capacity for 922 persons. 
’ The lounge is on the Park Square front of the build- 
ing, and is handsomely furnished with many sofas and 
armchairs in golden brown velvet that harmonizes well 
with the violet 
velour window 
hangings embroid- 
ered with gold, 
and portiéres of 
similar material 
and color that sep- 
arate the lounge 
from the assembly 
hall and its side 
balconies. Provi- 
sion is made for 
setting up tempo- 
rary, removable 
platforms in the 
lounge so as to 
provide for an ad- 
ditional 64 seats 
here facing the 
auditorium. Writ- 
ing-desks and two 
large centre- 
tables, on which 


The comfortable lounge and reading-room 


are to be found all 
the popular maga- 
zines of the day as 
well as New York 
and Boston news- 
papers, complete 
the furnishing of 
this attractive and 
very livable room. 
A small passen- 
ger elevator pro- 
vides a means of 
approach from the 
entrance lobby to 
offices on the third 
floor and to the 
upper floors where 
are located the 
members’ thirty- 
two bedrooms. 
The office occupies the whole front of the third floor, 
and consists of a main office from which open rooms 
for stenographers and clerks, of whom there are now 
ten, and private offices for the secretaries, Messrs. 
Barnard, Nowell, and Wetherell. The rear, or Carver 
Street end, of this floor is given over to what were 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF UNITY HOUSE, BOSTON 


The cafeteria, where the patronage is constantly increasing 
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formerly two large banquet-rooms and a pantry. In 
the larger, the inner, of these two rooms, a new hard 
floor has been laid to permit dancing; and this room, 
which is 51 x 16 feet, is also used as a music-room and 
for chapter meetings. It can be subdivided, by folding 
doors, if desired, 
into three rooms 
each about 16 feet 
square. 

Across the cor- 
ridor from the 
music-room is the 
other banquet- 
room, 47 x 16 feet, 
and capable of a 
Similar subdivi- 
sion. This room is 
destined for even- 
tual use as a li- 
brary, orders al- 
ready having been 
placed for shelv- 
ing to accommo- 
date some _ thou- 
sand-odd _ books, 
the gift of a gener- 
ous member. .This 
use will probably 


This room is being fitted for a library 


leave one section 
of the room avail- 
able, and the com- 
mittee hope to 
have this used for 
a billiard- or game- 
room. 

The bedrooms 
are upon the 
fourth and fifth 
floors and are 
about equally di- 
vided between 
rooms with and 
without a_ bath. 
They are of vari- 
ous sizes, and the 
prices range from 
two small rooms 
at $1 per day to 
two at $4 per day. In between are a number of rooms 
at $2 and there are two rooms with bath at $2.50 and 
eight at $3. All of them are furnished in mahogany, 
with brass beds, box springs, and other promises of 
real comfort. Several of the rooms may be engaged 
by the month at greatly reduced rates, On the night 
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of the recent blizzard every room in the house was 
occupied, and cots were set up in the library and other 
rooms, so that’ forty-two persons in all were accom- 
modated and found cause to rejoice in the establish- 
ment of Unity House. 

The series of fourteen successive Sunday. evening 
meetings held in the main auditorium have been sur- 
prisingly successful despite the most unfavorable 
weather, and the average attendance has been just 
under seven hundred, with audiences that taxed the 
seating capacity whenever the weather permitted of 
suburban travel. 

Jnity House’s only expense to the League is a rea- 
sonable rental for that portion of the building occu- 
pied by the League headquarters. The operating ex- 
penses have been guaranteed by a number of friends 
of the League in the confident belief that, once success- 
fully launched, it will receive patronage sufficient to 
make it eventually self-sustaining. The receipts for 
the first two months that the club-house has been in 
operation are such as to indicate that this will in 
time be true, if the members continue to patronize 
the house in the increasing numbers which are to be 
anticipated from the increasing membership. Espe- 
cially is this true as the patronage accorded the hall 
and music-room increases. 

That which the gift of Mr. Sears made possible, and 
the gifts of others have made usable and increasingly 
convenient, is easily the most notable new feature of 
Boston’s civic life. Here beneath “Old Glory” and 
the League’s private flag, emblematic of ‘co-operative 
effort for our State and our Religion, is a fitting centre 
of all our effort to attain and maintain in the fullest 
measure a material and spiritual prosperity such as 
the forefathers visioned:and for which all generations 
of America struggle “onward and upward, forever.” 


Salvation Army in China True to Type 
THOMAS VAN NESS 
Correspondent of THr REGISTER 


PEKING, Cuina, December 1, 1919. 
T WAS A SUNDAY afternoon. We were strolling 
] about on the west side of the Imperial city. We 


had just passed the comparatively modern four- 


story brick building of the Peking Government Uni- 
versity that stands in a dirty, unkept open place or 
square in the north section of the Tartar city, and had 
turned into a narrow alley-like way along which are 
the walled-in houses of poorer people. This lane 
brought us to a second open space somewhat smaller, 
where a three-arched gateway (Poilow) marks the 
limit of the Imperial city. At this important point we 
noticed on the right a temporary sign running the 
whole length of one of the plaster houses, with the 
words in English, “Christian Home for Disabled 
Orphans.” This sign was in black letters. Under- 
neath on red cotton cloth, with gold-paper Chinese 
characters, was a much wider sign covering most of 
the front wall. Grouped around a table were five or 
six well-dressed Chinamen and some elderly women. 
Near them stood the banner-bearer of the Salvation 
Army with the well-known red and yellow flag, which 
at the moment he was waving from side to side. He 
was surrounded by the band (bass-drummer and three 
tambourine-players) and the chorus (two tall English 
lassies with some Chinese in regular “Army” uniform). 
On the left of the table were forty or more small boys 
in blue cotton clothes. On their coats in front they 
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wore large colored rosettes made of tissue paper. - 
Back of these boys, in fact making a semicircle all 
around the principal persons, was a miscellaneous 
crowd composed chiefly of men drawn, I should say, 
by curiosity, from their ordinary pursuits of peddling, 
coal-carrying, street-sweeping, and the like. What 
most interested me about the meeting was the singing. 

The leader of the Salvation Army, a thin, wiry young 
fellow wearing a fur cap, on which in Chinese were 
the equivalents of the letters “S. A.,” and a long loose 
American overcoat, stepped briskly out into the centre 
and harangued the crowd. His speech was brief. All 
the time he was talking he moved about nervously, 
standing on tiptoe, looking now at those near the 
wall, then twirling suddenly and pointing with lean 
forefinger at those nearest the curb. His motions, his 
speech, his every expression were those of a Southern 
Negro. When he stopped speaking, the “band” began 
to play. Where had those tambourine-players learned 
their antics? Where had they learned to spin their 
instruments on one finger? Surely not from watching 
Negroes in the United States, nor from their officers, 
for these were British. Yet they banged, and cavorted, 
and spun their light tambourines on first finger or 
thumb exactly as colored people do; more, they looked 
the parts and felt the parts. 

The small boys in blue, employees in a rug factory as 
I afterward learned, took position in front of the table; 
a chorus-leader with black baton faced them; the bass- 
drummer gave some premonitory taps; and then 
British lassies, tambourinists, small boys, and every- 
body else broke into song, or rather hymn, accentuated 
now and again with good old-fashioned revivalistic 
“Amens” or “Hallelujahs.” It was tremendously in- 
teresting and in its way inspiring, 

Speeches came next. No speech was long. Each 
was applauded enthusiastically. One little talk from 
a sweet-faced elderly Chinese woman of perhaps sixty 
years, the mother of the donor, was very much liked. 
An American, introduced by the interpreter as a 
philanthropist, gave the closing address. “Why 
should we save blind girls?” he asked. “Why try to 
keep alive deformed boys, or these other fatherless 
and motherless children? Is not China’s population 
large? It seems as if already there were too many 
mouths to feed. These unfortunates,—will they not 
become a care on the state? Why not let them die? 

“Some Spartan in the old days spoke in this vein. 
He influenced his countrymen to such an extent that 
all the weak babies, the blind and deformed were 
exposed on the mountain-side and allowed to perish. 
Did Sparta become a great, rich, influential common- 
wealth by this policy? Is she remembered to-day as 
Athens is, or Palestine? Probably few of you ever 
heard the name of Sparta. Homer was blind, Byron 
had a clubfoot, and even some of your Chinese philoso- 
phers were men ill born. If we take care of the vig- 
orous only, what chance is there for tenderness, pa- 
tience, and sympathy to develop in us? 

“I welcome this new institution for the helpless, and 
so do you. I shall tell of it when I return to America. 
Tt will do more than battleships and political alliances 
to bind us together, for it binds us in a common 


sympathy. All hail to the more merciful China, and 


three cheers for the donor, a right good Christian, a 
Chinese ‘gentleman !” Fag 

The crowd caught the general idea of the speaker, 
for one and all shouted vigorously when it came to | 
the three cheers.. The giver of the Home then stepped — 
forward and bowed graciously. With that the exer- 
cises closed. fo noid af 60R ie OW ots Bie ps 
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Facts are Here, and They’re Shocking 


Survey of religious conditions in city, town, and country, 
and among the migrants, in this great country 


EDWARD H. COTTON 
Iil 


HE SURVEYS published by the Interchurch 

World Movement prove that statistics, ordi- 

narily considered dull, can be made to live and 
reflect living emotions—emotions of deceptions and 
treacheries, loyalties and self-denials, in short, human 
nature itself at its lowest and its highest. 

The Survey Department is organized into six divi- 
sions: Foreign Missions, Home Missions, American 
Education, American Religious Education, America‘n 
Hospitals and Homes, and American Ministerial Sup- 
port ant Relief. These divisions in turn are divided 
into twenty-three branches and the branches are di- 
vided into sixty-three sections. From the wealth of 
material offered we have space for three surveys only, 
and these will have to be much abridged. Their func- 
tion must be chiefly to convey an impression of the 
range and value of the work done by the Survey De- 
partment. 

I 


We begin with the situation in the city of New 
York :— 


One person in eleven inhabiting the United States 
lives in Greater New York. 

Hach year the city impresses thirty-five million 
strangers. 

Since 1918 New York has been the centre of world 
music, fashion, finance, and benevolence. 

It is the largest distributing centre in the world for 
the foreign-born. . 

As goes New York, so-goes the nation—organized 
religion will stand or fall in proportion to its success 
or failure in the American Metropolis. 

No single denomination may venture to Christianize 
the city. Co-operation can accomplish it. 


The total population of Greater New York is some- 
thing over nine million, with thirty-three nationalities 
represented ; and the total wealth is estimated at fifty 
billions of dollars. Fifteen hundred schools accom- 
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_CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MEMBERSHIP 1904-1918 
FOR THREE DENOMINATIONS 
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Church membership increases for three denominations ; 
paneeyprhod membership decreases. New York City has 
a half-million children outside the Sunday-schools. Con- 
sider what this condition means for’ American citizenship 
of the future. If it is not changed, it means control by 
the forces of materialism. 


‘modate one million two hundred thousand pupils. 


These schools are taking care of the children’s mental 
training. What are the churches doing for their spirit- 
ual training? Diagram No. 1, from the American 
Survey, indicates that while in three denominations 
in fifteen years the church membership increased 23.8 


as per cent., the Sunday-schools decreased 17.9 per cent. 
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New York is filled with boys and girls who never saw 

the inside of a Sunday-school. Here are half a million 

children growing up entire strangers to any sort of 

spiritual vision. Does it require a particularly dis- 
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Diagram No. 


This New York area with a radius of three biocks has 
thirteen Protestant churches representing eight denomina- 
tions. Not one of these churches has a future apart from 
Interchurch Federation. Should they federate, their use- 
fulness is assured. 

cerning imagination to appreciate what this may mean 
to the future of America? 

Two thousand Protestant churches are located in 
the Metropolitan area. Of this number only eight 
hundred are self-supporting. Now the churches may 
be the most useful institutions in the community, and 
the New York churches have had a noble and useful 
history. They have inspired hospitals, nursing agen- 
cies, a multitude of charities, visiting associations, 
social settlements, and various other benevolences. 
To-day, these organizations, indispensable to the city’s 
moral and spiritual well-being, are in danger of disin- 
tegration for the following reason: They were organ- 
ized by denominations working independently, and 
with the development of the city’s life have so over- 
lapped and encroached on each other that they are 
fast reaching the point of vanishing influence. 

Diagram No. 2 shows a typical Metropolitan dis- 
trict. From this area the old American stock has 
about disappeared, but the decreasing few loyally 
maintain the church properties and keep alive the 
chureh distinctions. In this district eight denomina- 
tions maintain thirteen churches. Should these de- 
nominations federate, say, into three community 
churches, they would not only save their churches, 
they would also exert a far more effective influence. 
What a programme those community churches would 
be able to put across! Their pulpits could be open 
Seven days a week for discussion by experts on ques- 
tions relating to reconstruction, benevolence, and re- 
ligion. They could be made into educational centres 
teaching patriotic and spiritual idealism. They could 
be made into recreational centres with playgrounds, 
reading-rooms, rest-rooms, and so on. They could be 
made into home centres for visitors to the city and for 
the vast homeless population which daily surges past 
their doors. These indicate but a few of the possible 
activities. The opportunity is a wide-open one. Will 
the Protestant: forces take advantage of it? 


II 
The survey considers town and country as follows :— 


One-half of the population of the United States live 
in the country. 


. 
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Vast changes in this population are constantly tak- 
ing place. 

Migration is carrying into the great Northwest ten 
persons where one lived before. 

The populous centres in the East and Middle West 
are losing their population to the South and the far 
West. 

This change of base means problems left, as well as 
problems taken. 


Of course this shifting about complicates the church 
situation, because persons moving into new neighbor- 
hoods, even if opportunity offers, are slow to re-estab- 
lish their church connections. But the changing pop- 
ulations by no means fully explain the falling off in 
the intiuence exerted by the country church. Country 


people are whole-hearted and patriotic, and since the 


war more prosperous than at any time during the last 
fifty years. But the churches are neglected. So many 
country churches are either dead, dying, or atrophied 
that the moral and religious forces of rural America 
are in danger of paralysis. 

The country survey division found that while dance- 
halls, moving-picture houses, and pool-rooms flourish, 
lodges abound, and granges prosper, the churches have 
ceased to excite much of any interest. The churches 
are liable to be grouped in villages and outlying dis- 
tricts with no regard to useful location, and in many 
places they can count on but ten or twenty families. 
One Eastern town of one hundred and fifty inhabi- 
tants has six churches but no resident minister, a 
condition that hardly seems credible, yet such condi- 
tions will be found duplicated many times, no doubt, 
as the surveys widen their investigations. The only 
way these small churches can be served is by the cir- 
cuit plan; that is, a single minister may have under 
his charge all the way from two to ten churches on 
a circuit from five to one hundred miles in extent. 
Country churches are rapidly becoming “circuit 
churches.” 

A certain denomination has seventeen thousand 
country churches, twelve thousand of which have ir- 
regular Sunday services. Three-fourths of the churches 
of another denomination have but one service a month 
and one-fourth have no Sunday-school. In Ohio, the 
State most thoroughly surveyed, not one pastor in six 
can live in the community with his people. These con- 
ditions have compelled the denominations to depend 
on untrained men to maintain their country pastorates, 
and on an emotional quality of religion to sustain the 
church membership. Denominational distinctions are 
more rigid in the country, and many a church prefers 
to close its doors rather than federate with its neigh- 
bors. ooh: 

Diagram No. 3 represents an Eastern area with a 
six-mile radius which contains thirty-six churches. 
Just outside this circle is a large unchurched district 
in which there are one thousand children who have 
no Sunday-school privileges. 

While certain areas are badly overchurched, certain 
others were found with no religious organization of 
any description. In a specified county, rich in agri- 
cultural resources, and with a population of one hun- 
dred and sixty-four to the square mile, a number of 
social agencies were discovered: four bands, seven 
orchestras, one community chorus, thirty lodges, four 
granges, thirteen public libraries, five bowling alleys, 
twenty-nine pool-rooms, nine dance-halls, and seven 
moving-picture houses. Not including those in the 
county seat, there are sixty-three churches in the 
county. Of this number, twenty-one have been aban- 
doned, nineteen have a resident pastor, and twenty-three 
have on an average but one-third of a minister’s time. 
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With these discouraging evidences of a failing coun- 
try church, the fact remains that village and rural 
churches have unequalled opportunities if they will 
only measure up: to them. Given the proper support 


Diagram No. 3 
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This area has a radius of six miles. Within the circle there 
are thirty-six churches. The adjoining townships are practically 
unchurched and a thousand children are growing up with no 
church connection of any description. The Interchurch World 
Movement will remedy this condition. 

and the proper leadership the churches can become 
flourishing community centres without rivals, which | 
cannot be said of the city. Many hundreds of Ameri- 
can hamlets have no social diversion, no entertain- 
ment programme, no recreational centre to keep the 
young people on the farms, and in consequence, each 
year finds the congested cities becoming more con- 
gested and the deserted countrysides becoming more 
lonely and desolate. Should the country churches 
actually federate with the ideal of community service 
in mind, they could rise to a position of commanding 
authority and exert on the country life of America 
a saving moral and spiritual influence. 
s 


III 


Next we come to the migrants :— 


A large percentage of the nation’s work is done by 
casual workers. 


This migrating army numbers a million and a half 


laborers. } 


These workers travel hundreds and even thousands 
of miles following the harvests. 

Most of them were misfits in other callings, and are 
peculiarly susceptible to radical argwments. 

Practically nothing has been done for them either 
morally or spiritually. 


Diagram No. 4 traces the cross-country paths of 
these migratory groups. Late in the summer the first 
wave of harvesters leaves the Southern oil and lumber 
camps and moves westward to the wheatfields of 
Northern Texas. As soon as the Texas harvest is gath- 
ered, the laborers sling their packs on their backs 
and turn northward toward the great wheat States — 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, ‘4 
being joined on the road by factory operatives from 
the East, who have left their looms and benches for — 
a while, in order to take a vacation, see the great 
West, and in the meantime pay their travelling ex- 
penses by working in the wheatfields. As soon as the 
nation’s wheat crop is gathered, the army of harvesters 
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west and seeks employment in the mining-fields and in 
railroad construction; another swings due west to the 
sugar-beet and fruit districts of the Pacific slope; the 
third and largest moves into the mining and lumber- 
ing camps of the South and into the corn belt. 

One of the most interesting of these migrating 
groups are the sheep-shearers of the Rocky Mountains. 
These men follow their calling all the way from Can- 
ada to South America and are able to secure work 
during the entire year. In this particular they are 
the most fortunate of all the migrants, for by far 
. the larger percentage of the groups are idle for weeks 
4 and months at a time. 

The lumberjacks are probably the most neglected 
: class of migratory workers. Roughly speaking, the 

country has five important lumbering sections: the 
region of the Northwest, the region of the Great Lakes, 
the Gulf section, the Appalachian Mountain section, 

_ and the Northern Maine section. In the camps of the 

; Northwest, alone, two hundred thousand of these men 
are located. The camps are rough, temporary struc- 
_ tures, and the life is rude and cheerless. A good many 
of the men are of foreign birth and totally unfamiliar 
Diagram No. 4 
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OCCUPATIONS AND DIRECTIONS 
—_——__ FROM WHICH HARVEST MIGRANTS COME 
esa neo ons TO WHICH HARVEST MIGRANTS GO 

O CENTRAL LABOR MARKETS IN WHICH MIGRANTS CONCENTRATE 


For the harvesting of her staple crops America requires 
an army of a million and a half laborers. These men are 
actually wanderers on the face of the earth. As the lines 
on the above chart indicate, they come and they go, and 

hitherto no one has cared the whenge and the whither, The 
Interchurch World Movement proposes t) take care of 
these men, much as the soldiers were taken care of during 
the war, by welfare organizations. 
with American manners and ways of doing things,— 
a state of things that makes them ripe subjects for 
radical oratory. tr he 
For a long time these men have been browbeaten 
‘by their employers, overworked and underpaid, and 
- forbidden to organize in the interests of self-protec- 
tion. In consequence they have become very bitter and 
ready for the introduction of anarchy, Bolshevism, 
or any other programme that will help overturn the 
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existing order of things. The Government Commis- 
sion of Mediation estimated that ninety per cent. of 
the loggers are homeless, voteless, and jobless. 

We are at the dawning of a better day for the 
migrant. The demand for labor and the high wages 
of the past two years, the work-or-fight law, and 
national prohibition have materially elevated the liy- 
ing conditions of the migratory groups. The familiar 
hobo, in former times largely recruited from the mi- 
grants, is a fast vanishing figure. Bread lines are 
passing. The industrial homes maintained by the 
Salvation Army are deserted save by a few aged men. 
The demand for free meals and lodging has practically 
ceased. 

That the migrant is a different individual with a 
different outlook is undoubtedly true; but if this van- 
tage-ground is to be held, certain welfare movements 
must commence at once to operate, for the migrants 
already face the danger of a return to former condi- 
tions. In 1919 the Federal Emergency Funds which 
had been available for labor ceased to provide reve- 
nues, and as a result the number who could be em- 
ployed was much lessened. And again, owing to the 
peculiar nature of the seasonal worker’s employment, 
he is not only influenced by the agents of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World and the Bolshevists, he is 
victimized by railroad agencies and police officials, and 
he is followed by gamblers and other parasites who 
pursue him persistently as he journeys from harvest- 
field to harvest-field. 

I have treated these problems of the migrants at 
some length, because they illustrate so well the inef- 
ficiency of denominations working independently of 
each other. The only workers outside the cities for 
whom the church has done anything at all are the 
lumberjacks, and, due to lack of intelligent direction, 
the message finds no welcome in the lumber camps. In 
the cities the missions have done what they could, but, 
being for the most part of the free-lance character, 
their efforts have had intermittent and temporary re- 
sults. The real need of these million and a half home- 
less, exploited laborers has not been met at all. 

The migratory worker is at present a menace to the 
nation. There is just one agency which can make him 
a loyal citizen and that is the Christian Agency. No 
independently working denomination can accomplish 
this task. But if the denominations will co-operate, 
the solution will not be difficult, for the men as they 
drift back and forth across the country could be ac- 
companied by welfare workers in much the same man- 
ner as the army was during the war. Portable huts 
could be used with recreational and religious equip- 
ment, and with medical service attached. Let these 
misunderstood and victimized wanderers be given fair 
and kindly treatment, and results will follow of bene- 
fit to the entire country, for these are the men upon 
whom the country depends to gather its great food 
crops. 

In these brief outlines an idea has been given of 
the project of the Interchurch World Movement, but 
only an idea. Every man and woman interested in 
the application of the principles of Christianity to 
world problems should investigate this great under- 
taking through the surveys. The collection of fifteen 
surveys and much literature in addition may be pro- 
cured from Rey. William Hiram Foulkes, D.D., 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. All of this material 
should be in the hands of every minister, and every 
layman, too, who wishes to see Protestantism accom- 
plish its mission in this generation. 
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LITERATURE 


A Sheaf of Religious Books 


Cc Rab. 

THH METHODIST UNITARIAN MOVEMENT. By 
H, McLachlan. Manchester University Press 
(also Longmans, Green). 1919. 48. 6d. net. 

Students of the history of liberal Chris- 
tianity will find this little book of greater 
importance and interest than its modest 
size and dull binding would suggest. Few 
American readers know, in all probability, 
that there ever was a Methodist Unita- 
rian movement in England, and even 
British writers seem to have taken slight 
account of it. In 1806 Joseph Cooke, a 
Methodist preacher in Rochdale, was 
expelled from that connection, for publish- 
ing sermons which maintained that a man 
might experience the saving forgiveness 
of God without having the conscious “wit- 
ness of the Holy Spirit” to that effect. He 
went on preaching to sympathetic audi- 
ences of working-people,. and like-minded 
congregations were formed in neighboring 
towns. These people still considered them- 
selves Methodists, cultivated the Method- 
ist type of piety, and lived under Method- 
ist discipline. But free of the Conference 
authorities, they grew more and more into 
the rational and spiritual attitude charac- 
teristic of Unitarians, though as yet the 
two groups had no contact. Joseph Cooke 
died in 1811 and some four years. later 
the “Cookites,” with chapels or meeting- 
places in some dozen towns, first began to 
be cognizant of the more numerous and 
better organized Unitarians, and of their 
natural affinity with them. None the less 
they had not lost the consciousness of 
being Methodists, of an antecedence wholly 
unlike that of the average Unitarian 
church. They began to call themselves 
Methodist Unitarians; their’ doctrinal 
viewpoint was now definitely Unitarian ; 
Unitarian preachers were frequently in 
their pulpits. One of their effective min- 
isters was that James Kay who after- 
ward became pastor of the Unitarian 
church founded in Northumberland, Pa., 
by Joseph Priestley. The first sermon of 
Brooke Herford was preached in a Method- 
ist Unitarian chapel; Travers Madge and 
Philip Carpenter were much among them. 
It was not until about 1858 that they were 
fully amalgamated into the Unitarian fel- 
lowship, and had definitely left their 
Methodism behind them. The congrega- 
tions were mainly of working-people, zeal- 
ous and earnest for social and individual 
righteousness. The whole story is of 
great interest, and is well told. Unitari- 
ans are indebted to Professor McLachlan 
for rescuing from oblivion an important 
episode in their history. The bookisa pub- 
lication of the University of Manchester. 


Out oF OLp Patus. By Miles Hanson. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press. 1919. $1 net. 

Here is a most attractive and well-writ- 
ten religious biography, telling simply yet 
appealingly the story of a thoughtful 
man’s growth and change from Calvin- 
istic Congregationalism in Old England to 
Unitarian Congregationalism in New Eng- 
land. It is written persuasively and posi- 
tively; the development into the larger 
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faith comes naturally, with no violent re- 
actions or controversies. Nowhere is the 
writer in a negative mood or disposed to 
unfriendly criticism of what he leayes be- 
hind. To every reader of progressive sym- 
pathies the little book will be helpful and 
heartening. 


WHERE IS CHRIST? By an Anglican Priest 
in China. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1919. $1.25. 

This is an earnest and thoughtful plea 
for Christian unity, which will make its 
strongest appeal to readers of the anony- 
mous writer’s own communion. But there 
are frequent wholesome observations that 
will win the sympathetic approval of 
many who do not share the author’s the- 
ology and his hostility to “liberalism.” 
The following words (p. 69) are hereby 
commended to those advanced spirits who 
seek catholicity by. the primitive method 
of fission: “Many a man or company of 
men, moved by dissatisfaction with the 
sectional position of their religious life 
contrasted with the catholic meaning of 
their faith, and seeking to move out into 
a wider union of Christians, has ended 
in forming one more sect. History seems 
to show that progress to Catholic unity 
cannot be made by breaking away from 
one’s own spiritual inheritance. And the 
same conclusion would follow from view- 
ing Christianity as the religion of loyalty : 
loyalty will not grow out of disloyalty.” 


THE Future Lire In THE LicHT oF MoprERN 
Inquiry. By Samuel McComb. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1919. $1.50. 

Concerning the future life there is much 
modern inquiry, and books on the sub- 
ject are multiplying alarmingly. But 
among them all Dr. McComb’s book can- 
not be spared. It is the work of a serious 
thinker, 
study and reasoned reflection, using a 
perfectly scientific method, equally re- 
moved from a purely traditional con- 
servatism and a thoughtless acceptance 
of the fantastic claims of many modern 
“revelations.” The presentation through- 
out is that of a free mind; even the chap- 
ter called “Did Jesus Rise from the 
Dead?” might have been written by a 
Unitarian; it is not concerned with the 
revival of the buried physical body. The 
main interest of Dr. McComb is to present 
the argument from psychic research in 
as positive and scientific fashion as pos- 
sible. The time is past when this argu- 
ment can be ridiculed or ignored; those 
who do either are simply hopelessly anti- 
quated. No theologian was ever so dog- 
matic as the materialistic “scientist” who 
alleges that human immortality is impos- 
sible; he means merely that it will not 
fit his own dogma concerning the nature 
of man. The materialist must be refuted 
“by giving him what he professes. to crave, 
that is to say, facts open to observation 
and experiment, just like the other facts 
which have created his negation.” Hence 
the value of psychic research in this con- 
nection. “Surely the burden of proof is 
with the sceptic. What evidence does. he 
bring forward to refute the claim of those 
who assert that they beheld the form of 
One who had died? None.” Perhaps the 
strongest chapters are the two on the evi- 
dence from research ; but the closing chap- 
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ter, on the value of the belief in immor- 
tality, is a masterpiece of persuasive 
statement. A book to be grateful for, to 
read and keep and ponder. . 


: Ton Story-Books or tHe EarLty Hesrews. 
By Charles Reynolds Brown. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. 1919. $1.75. 

Here Dean Brown of the Yale School 
of Religion retells, with some homiletic 
comment, sixty of the best stories in the 
earlier part of the Old Testament, from 
Genesis to Chronicles. They are divided 
into three groups, containing stories of in- 
dividuals, of tribes, of a kingdom. The 
retelling is wondrously well done, and the 
comment is illuminating and full of in- 
sight, catching in almost every instance 
the real heart of the tale’s meaning. The 
author is not here concerned with critical 
questions, though he assumes throughout 
the modern critical understanding of the 
Bible. He gives us almost ideal exposi- 
tions of this primitive material, in a form 
admirable for reading aloud, whether to 
children or adults. The comments are 
pervaded throughout by a strong concern 
with social righteousness, in this also 
true to the spirit of the original. At 
times Dean Brown yields to the tempta- 
tion to substitute modern situations and 
conceptions for those of the ancient docu- 
ments, for example, when he writes of 
Moses under the caption of “A Labor 
Leader” and of the exodus as an “indus- 
trial movement.” But even here there is 
sound moral sense. “It might be well if 
the leaders of the I. W. W. could enjoy 
a season of reflection in the land of 
Midian.” ’ 


A LAwynr’s Srupy or THE BIBLp. 
ett P. Wheeler. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 1919. $1.50 net. 

This rather discursive volume applies 
the principles of legal procedure to various 
questions concerning the Bible, religion, 
and human life. The general aim is to 
show that the application of forensic 
standards sustains the “orthodox” view 
of all these matters. On the whole, the 
least helpful chapter is that on miracles, 
which argues the historicity of New Testa- 
ment wonders, like the turning of water 
into wine, from the notable achievement 
of modern science, notably medicine and 
Surgery. “Are they really any less won- 
derful than the miracles of Christ?” The 
most useful chapters are those on social 
relationships. Chapter Six contains an 
admirable refutation of the shallow and 
stupid fallacy of socialist writers that 
change and progress in human affairs 
are due, not to the contribution of the 
individual, but to “a necessity, usually 
economic in origin.” Myr. Wheeler is abso- 
lutely right in his vigorous demonstra- 
tion that the Bible and all true religion 
are unalterably opposed to this theory. 
There is also sane and practical, if not 
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always profound, discussion of labor, capi- 


tal, and strikes, and allied themes. 


A WonprrruL Nien. By J. H. Snowden. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. 
$1.25. 


A homiletic treatment of the Gospel 


wonder-stories concerning the birth of | 


Jesus. It is attractively printed and 
bound; the content is not of marked value 
or importance. é ; 
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_ THe Wir -AND WISDOM or SArmp THE SaGn. 
By William HE. Barton. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 2919. $1. 

Dr. Barton published earlier Parables 
of Safed the Sage. The present work, 
bound in an atrocious shade of yellow, is 
strongly remindful of George Ade’s Fables 
in Slang. It is quite as slangy, not nearly 
so funny, but of equally good sense. Read- 
ers who are sensitive concerning Biblical 
style and phrasing will not enjoy their 
combination with modern vyulgarisms. 
Ideas of reverence and of humor differ. 


How to Teach Religion 

How To THacH ReLicion. By George Her- 
bert Betts. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1 net. 4 

The author dedicates his book “to those 
who have in their keeping the religious 
destiny of America—the two million teach- 
ers in our church schools.” The teacher 
with little or no training may seek help 
from these pages. The book is free from 
technical terms, and the topics are illus- 
trated by actual incidents from the experi- 
ence of teachers. It is carefully ar- 
ranged. Religious instruction rests on a 
fourfold foundation,—right aims, suitable 
materials, careful organization of mate- 
rials, and right presentation in instruc- 
tion. One sees clearly that the aim of the 
teacher is to impart the knowledge of 
religion which has come from rare ex- 
perience, to cultivate right religious atti- 
tudes in the pupil, and so to strengthen 
his growing consciousness of God and to 
relp him to apply this knowledge and 
these attitudes to life and conduct. “The 
teacher will therefore say to himself, The 
religious knowledge I am putting into the 
minds of my pupils is of supreme impor- 
tance—if it makes them live better and 
act more nobly; the religious attitudes 
and emotions I am cultivating in my class 
are full of value and significance—if they 
cause their possessors to live more broadly, 
sympathetically, usefully and _ happily. 
The true teacher will then add, And it is 
my task to see that this result follows 
without fail.” 

Dr. Betts addresses himself carefully to 
materials. “Human experience and hu- 
man problems are broader than the Bible. 
New ages bring new conditions and new 
needs. Eternal truths may take on new 
forms to meet new problems.” So he 
urges that to material chosen from the 


- Bible should be added other material 


from nature, biography and history and 
life itself, from literature and story, from 
science, from music and art, all welded 
together with a common purpose and per- 
meated with religious motive and applica- 


_ tion. All this.has a very familiar sound 


to one who has followed the development 
of our own methods and principles in re- 
-ligious education, as illustrated in the 
Beacon Course. Indeed, every basic prin- 
ciple which has guided the formation of 
the Beacon Course finds confirmation in 
this book. In his illustrative list of suit- 
able text-books in religion which carry 
out these principles, five out of eleven 
titles are taken from the Beacon Course. 
The technique of church-school teaching 
is given ample treatment. The book may 


- well be used as part of a teacher-training 


course in churches. 
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Present-day Hunting and Trapping 

THe Boy witH THE U.S. TRAPPERS. 

Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: 
é€ Shepard Co. $1.50. 

The task of the United States Biolog- 
ical Survey is to control those predatory 
animals which to this day cost the farm- 
ers and stock-raisers of the United States 
many millions of dollars yearly. In 
following, with Mr. Rolt-Wheeler, the 
hunters and trappers of this branch of 
government service, one is brought to 
realize that in our country the days of 
dangerous wild animals are by no means 
over. Mountain-lions, bears, and wolves, 
to say nothing of lesser animals, are still 
a real menace and yearly take their toll 
of human life as well as of livestock. <A 
young boy, Gavan Keary, the hero of the 
book, becomes interested above all else 
in clearing his Western country of the 
animals which bring fear and loss to the 
farmers, and he becomes a keen woods- 
man and trapper. His adventures will 
open the eyes of sturdy, adventurous boys 
to the fact that the thrilling occupa- 
tion of hunting and trapping is not merely 
a necessity of the past, but is, in some 
sections of the country, a still much- 
needed occupation of the present day. 


By 
Lothrop, Lee 


Thrilling Tales 

CELEBRATED SPIES AND Famous MystTerirs 
OF THE GREAT WaR. By George Barton 
Illustrated. The Page Company. §2 net. 

A book of remarkable interest, contain- 
ing sketches of Lord Kitchener, Edith 
Cavell, Nicholas II., Sir Roger Casement, 
and a score of other noted persons who 
were either the authors or the victims of 
intrigues and plots which resulted in 
tragedies. The author has sifted the testi- 
monies of all persons who knew what 
happened to such victims as Lord Kitch- 
ener and Nicholas II. and left their fate 
a mystery. The other stories seem to be 
authentic and yet they have all the fas- 
cination of the most famous detective 
stories. Some are full explanations of 
the deeds of secret plotters and some are 
left behind the veil of mystery. 


Story of a Real Dog 

Sicurp Our GOLDEN COoLLIz. By Katharine 
Lee Bates. New York: HE. P. Ditton Company. 
$2. 

Professor Bates has made for herself 
a most desirable place in the thought of 
her contemporaries. Her hymn “America” 
stirred hearts in time of war with a de- 
votion to country that belongs not less to 
times of peace and prosperity, and will 
carry its message of loyalty down to other 
generations than our own. One remem- 
bers this service first, even in writing of 
her new book, which takes the reader into 
the intimacy of a home. The golden collie 
was a real dog and deserves remembrance 
along with Maida and Flush and other 
dogs immortalized by their literary own- 
ers. He bounded into the quiet profes- 
sorial family with a joyousness, a per- 
sonality, a winsomeness that made him 
the favorite of a much larger circle. The 
story. of his twelve happy, adventurous 
years makes good reading, not only for 
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lovers of dogs in general, but especially 
those to whom it recalls affectionate mem- 
ories of other dogs, less worthily com- 
memorated. Reminiscences of a few other 
animal or bird friends are here, and for 
any untimely melancholy, yes, even for 
a confirmed misanthrope, we recommend a 
reading—aloud to a sympathetic listener, 
if possible—of the story of Emilius. 


Chatterbox for 1920 


THr CHATTERBOX FoR 1920. Boston: The 
Page Company. $1.25. 

The principal story in the 1920 Onat- 
terboe is “The Lost ‘Reynolds.’” The 
heroes are two boys, Phil and Victor. 
The ‘Reynolds’ disappears very mys- 
teriously out of its frame while the 
house is being inspected by people who 
want to rent it. The boys decide that 
an artist carrying a portfolio has taken 
the painting. They follow the artist, Mr. 
Stanley Cobb, and at last, after an exciting 
time, recover the lost picture. The Chat- 
terbox contains eight colored pictures and 
many black-and-white drawings. There are 
a lot of other stories, also tree-talks en- 
titled “The Monarchs of the Forest.” One 
very interesting series of stories is about 
Famous Nurses. Many short poems are 
scattered among the pages. This book 
will furnish many a happy evening for 
children. 


Trees with a History 


THe Historic TREES or MASSACHUSETTS. 
By James Raymond Simmons. Boston: Mar- 


shall Jones Company. 1919. Illustrated. $3 
net. 
Lovers of the beautiful in the _his- 


toric will find this a book of rare charm. 
Mr. Simmons has covered the field with 
loving, painstaking care. The trees he de- 
scribes are those beneath which events of 
unusual importance have occurred, like 
the famous Washington Elm in Gam- 
bridge, the lindens at Plymouth, the 
Bliot Oak at South Natick, the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Pine in the Berkshires, 
the Concord and Lexington Revolutionary 
trees, as well as those connected with the 
group of famous Concord sages, authors, 
and philosophers, and scores of others of 
scarcely less human and natural interest. 
The mechanical work on the book leaves 
nothing to be desired. There are forty 
half-tone illustrations, from photographs 
made by the author, that add greatly to 
its beauty. and the interest of the text. 
The print is large and readable. <A map 
of the State, with the trees mentioned in 
the text located thereon, is a valuable 
feature. Automobile parties can make 
their trips yield exceptional pleasure if 
they will take advantage of the informa- 
tion given here. 
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Snow Cookies 


MARGARET HILL 


Anne had been sick for a day or two, 
so when the first big snow-storm came, 
for which all the children had waited and 
waited, she couldn’t put on her cap and 
coat and mittens and frolic out of doors, 
but instead had to stay pokily in the 
house. Anne stood at the window and 
watched the white flakes falling. falling, 
till she couldn’t bear to watch any 
longer, because she wanted so much 
to feel the icy little feathers land 
on her cheeks and nose and to see 
them change her coat from blue to 
white. 

“Two days more and I know you'll 
be out,’ mother had said comfort- 
ingly just before she herself had 
gone out into the feathery storm, 
but sometimes two days might as 
well be two years. 

The big oak backlog glowed in- 
vitingly, and the deep sofa before 
the fireplace held out such alluring 
arms that Anne curled up in the 
warm firelight and watched the 
warm golden fire fairies and tried 
to forget the cold white snow 
fairies. The doors between living- 
room and dining-room and kitchen 
all stood open, and presently Anne 
sniffed her little upturned nose and 
ealled happily :— 


“Cookies! Are you making cook- 
ies, Nora?” 
“Cookies,” called back Nora’s 


cheery voice. “Star cookies.” 

“Oh, goody!’ said Anne. 
they done?” 

Instead of answering, Nora came 
in with a blue plate on which was 
a little pile of thin sugary cookies. 
“Now it isn’t quite so hard to stay 


“Are 


in, is it?’ she sympathized. 


“Q Nora, thank you, and you 
don’t know how much better they 
taste when they’re the shape of 
stars,” and with a happy sigh Anne 
curled herself still more comfortably 
on the deep sofa and munched 
Nora’s cookies. One cookie after 
another vanished till there was but 
one left, and just as Anne put out 
a lazy hand to take it, the cunning- 
est sparkling little fairy in the world ap- 
peared from nowhere and balanced tiptoe 
on the blue plate. She didn’t notice Anne 
at all, but bent over the cookie and looked 
at it very intently and then began to 
dance around it, counting as she went. 

“Yes, the right number of points,” said 
the white fairy after she had danced 
lightly all around the cookie. “But how 
could-even a giant ever make one so big?” 

“Big?” repeated Anne, in astonishment. 
“Why, Nora always makes star cookies 
specially small for me.” 

“Small?” The fairy was as astonished 
as Anne had been. “I never dreamed of 
such an enormous cookie. I’m very glad 
to havé seen it, and now I must hurry 
straight back and tell the other cookie- 
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makers about it,—though we can never, 
neyer hope to make one so big.” 

“Cookie-makers!’’ said Anne. “You 
aren’t a cookie-maker, are you?” looking 
at the fairy’s soft cloudy dress all a-glitter 
with sparkles. 

“Of course I’m a cookie-maker!’ said 
the fairy, proudly. ‘I’m the chief cookie- 
maker. We're very busy indeed this 
afternoon, aS you can see.” 

Anne couldn’t see atiall, but of course she 
knew you never do quite see, with fairies. 

“Oh, if I could go with you!” she said 
pleadingly. 

The little fairy smiled and shook her 
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In Winter 
BARBARA HOLLIS 


When it’s cold and very wintry, sister helps me every day, 
And we feed the hungry birdies. 
When they saw us: now they’re friendly and are not afraid 


—know why? 


We would never hurt or scare them—'cause we ive them 


—Sis and I! 


head, and then she suddenly looked again 
at the last cookie on the blue plate and 
said hesitatingly, “Well, no little-big girl 
ever has, but I suppose if you did come, 
you could bring your enormous cookie 
with you and let all the cookie fairies 
see it?” 

“Of course,” said Anne, promptly; and 
no sooner were the words out of her 
mouth than the white fairy ran to the 
window and blew three notes on a little 
whistle that looked very much like an 
icicle and right into the room sailed a 
soft little white cloud. 

“Hurry!” said the white fairy, and the 
next second they were out of doors in 
the winter dusk, and the little cloud 
carried them up and up, faster and 


Once they used to fly away 
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faster, straight toward the winter sky. 
“T’m not cold a bit,” said Anne, in 
surprise. - 
“Of course you are not,” said the white 
fairy. “I’ve put my own scarf around 


you.” 


Anne looked down, and sure, enough, 
there was the thinnest, sparkliest little 
web of a scarf over her shoulders. “I 
never was so warm,” said Anne, more 
surprised still, “but I didn’t know gauzy 
scarfs were warmer than winter coats.” 

“What you think doesn’t matter here,” 
said the little fairy, not meaning to be 
anything but truthful. “Only,” she went 
on anxiously, “do hold fast to your 
wonderful cookie.” 

Anne held fast, and higher and 
higher sailed the fat little cloud. 

“Tt’s just behind these thick gray 
clouds,” said the sparkly fairy, and 
as she spoke, right through the gray 
clouds they sailed, and there they 
were in the cookie factory. 

Anne was so delighted and sur- 
prised she could hardly breathe. Of 
course the fairies’ cookie factory 
wasn’t like a factory at all,—who 
would expect it to be? There 
weren’t any walls or floor or stoves 
or anything of that kind, but there 
were millions, or at least Anne 
thought it must be millions, of 
sparkly little white fairies for all 
the world like Anne’s own fairy 
as far as she could see, and all 
hurrying and scurrying, and all 
making little white shiny. cookies 
just as fast as ever they could 
make them. 

Before Anne had had time to look 
around at all, the little glistening 
fairy who had brought her to this 
wonderful place pulled out her 
whistle and played three shrill notes 
on it and instantly all the fairies 
stopped making cookies and crowded 
around Anne, who still held Nora’s 
crisp sugar cookie tight in her 
right hand. 

How the white sparkly fairies did 
laugh and dance and exclaim over 
Anne’s cookie,—just a plain little 
star-shaped sugar cookie! And after 
they had.one and all had a good 
look at it they danced away and 
all began again in frantic haste to 
make their own wee sparkly cook- 
ies. Anne never dreamed cookies 
could be made so fast; there were 
glittering heaps and piles of them every- 
where. Finally, when there were moun- 
tains and mountains of them all ready, 
the gray clouds opened ever so little and 
the fairies, laughing delightedly, pushed 


all the lovely shining cookies” Tight 
through the crack! ¥ 
“Oh?!” said Anne, regretfully. “On! {ae 


And then, leaning over the edge of ‘the rf 
little fat cloud on which she still sat 
to watch the pretty fairy cookies fall, — 


she saw—what do you think she saw? ' 


She saw very plainly, though she was — 


so high in the air, the rosy faces of 
some of her own little playmates up- — 
lifted to the sky, and very plainly she 


heard them call :— 
“Oh, goody, goody! It’s beginning ‘to 


— 
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snow again! 


“if mother will play, too.” 
ran for her parcheesi-board and soon 
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See the big white flakes.” 


“Oh!” said Anne again. “Then you 


don’t make your cookies to eat?” 


- “Cookies to eat!” said Anne’s own little 
sparkling fairy. “Of course cookies aren't 
to eat.” And then without any warning, 
down, down floated the little white cloud, 
and before they had fairly started, so it 


‘seemed to Anne, there she was again on 


the deep sofa before the warm, glowing 
fire, with not a sign of the fat cloud or 
the darling fairy anywhere to be seen. 

In her right hand Anne clutched a 
cookie. “So of course I went,” she said, 
jumping up and flying to the window. 
Look as she would, no little fat cloud 
could she see, but listen!—yes, she was 
sure she heard, oh, far, far away, three 
faint shrill notes on the icicle whistle. 

“Then she’s already back behind the 
gray clouds,’ laughed Anne, her eyes 
full of the sights of the sparkly cookie 
factory that no little-big girl but she had 
ever seen. 

“Nora!” she called as she sped to the 
kitchen. But at sight of Nora and the 
familiar kitchen and the rows of star 
sugar cookies spread on the kitchen table, 
she stopped. Perhaps it was just as well 
to keep some things to herself. 

Just then mother came in the kitchen 
door,—mother with hat and coat covered 
with snowflakes. 

“Did you have a nap, dear?” she asked 
Anne. 

“Oh, no,” said Anne, “I’ve had the love- 
liest time! I’ve been’— And then Anne 
stopped short and stared hard at a snow- 
flake on mother’s arm, while a puzzled 
look spread over her face. “Why,” said 
Anne, “they do look like stars!” “Stars?” 
repeated mother lightly. “Didn’t you ever 
know that every snowflake is a truly little 
star?” 

“And they’re not to eat! They’re for us 
to play in!” Anne exclaimed, with the 
very same kind of sparkles in her eyes 
that had glistened all over all the cookie 
fairies. Then running to the window, she 
looked up at the glowering sky and called, 
“Oh, I do hope you like to make them as 
much as we like to have you!” 

“Not to eat?” mother was saying’in a 
matter-of-fact voice. “I think they’re very 
much to eat.” And she helped herself 
to a warm sugary cookie just out of 
Nora’s pan. Then she added— 

“You’re sure you didn’t have even a 
teeny-weeny nap, Anne?” 


A Brave Fireman 
ADELAIDE A. WHEELER 


Nancy Bryant’s father was a fireman. 
He could never stay at home long with 
mother and Nancy because he had to 
spend so much time at the fire-station. 
But one cold winter night he was able 
to get away, and after supper Nancy 
said,— ’ 

“O father, let’s play parcheesi to-night !” 

“All right, I’d like to,’ father replied, 
So Nancy 
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It was the big bell in the living-room 
which always rang when there was a fire. 

Father jumped up and hurried for his 
coat and hat. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry that you have to 
go out again this cold night!” said mother. 

“Isn’t it too bad,” cried Nancy, “when 
we were having such a good time!” 

“Yes,” father replied, “I’m sorry, too, 
but some one needs me.” 

Then he opened the door quickly and 
ran down the street to the fire-station 
as fast as he could go. 

Nancy jumped up and hurried over to 
the window. 

“Clang, clang, clang!’ 
hose-cart. 

“Clang, clang, clang!” The hook-and- 
ladder went whizzing by. Then came the 
flying sparks of the big engine. Father 
was on the back, and Nancy peered 
through the darkness to see him, because 
she knew he always waved his hand as 
he passed. 

When the firemen reached the fire, they 
found that a house was burning. Grab- 
bing their hatchets, they leaped from 
the wagons, connected the hose, and got 
to work. 

A crowd soon gathered, and some one 
cried, “There is a little girl upstairs!’ 
Father Bryant called out, “I will get her!” 

The firemen quickly raised a ladder to 
the window and up went Father Bryant. 
In the house the smoke was so thick 
he could not see, so he dropped on his 
hands and knees, because the smoke is 
never quite so thick near the floor. Feel- 
ing his way as best he could, he crept 
along from room to room until at last 
he heard a little girl crying. 

“Don’t cry, little girl,” he said, “TH | 
take you out all right.” Then he wrapped 
a big blanket around her so that she was 
safe from the flames, and carried her in 
his arms back to the window. When the 
crowd that had gathered saw him bring- 
ing his little burden down the ladder, they 
cheered and cheered. 

The little girl’s father rushed forward 
and caught her in his arms, and after 
he had hugged her close, turned to Father 
Bryant and said,— 

‘How can I ever thank you enough?’ 

“That’s all right,” replied Father Bry- 
ant. “I have a little girl of my own at 
home.” 


There was the 


Indians Read Shorthand 


One of the strangest newspapers in the 
world is the Kamloops Wawa, published in 
Kamloops, B.C. It is a newspaper for 
Indians and has a proud circulation of 
about thirty-five thousand weekly copies. 
Some years ago a priest who knew both 
shorthand and the Indian language was 
sent as missionary to the Indians of the 
Fraser River Valley. He combined the 
two and offered to teach his hieroglyphics 
to the Indians, who were very much inter- 
ested in the idea of having a written lan- 
guage of their own, and showed their 
interest by learning it by the hundreds. 
Pleased with his success, the priest trans- 
lated parts of the Bible into his new sign 
language. Now he prints a weekly news- 
paper for the Indians, who, through its 
pages, are kept interested in many things. 
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Aero Maps 


By the use of old methods of map- 
making, it is said that it would take at 
least two hundred years to map out the 
great areas of the earth still unexplored. 
But nowadays, instead of climbing high 
mountains and measuring land foot by 
foot, a map-maker may do his work while 
flying at the rate of a hundred miles an 
hour. A _ specially designed camera is 
fastened to the bottom of an airplane, and 
photographs are clicked off automatically, 
so many to the minute. The photographs so 
taken are fitted together into what is 
called a mosaic map, which shows every 
city, town, river, road, and tree over 
which the recording camera has flown. 
The aéro map is an invention of the war. 


Paper-makers 


Prof. Charles Janet is a Frenchman 
who is very much interested in the lives 
and habits of insects. He says that,’ be- 
sides being a good builder, there is no 
more expert paper-maker than the hornet. 
When the hornet wants to make paper 
with which to help build a nest, he first 
hunts up a rotting tree, takes a little of 
the soft wood in his mouth and chews 
it till it turns to a little ball of pulp. 
The hunt for just the right kind of a tree 
and the chewing of the wood takes this 
paper-maker only from two to six min- 
utes. 

With the pulp in his mouth, he flies 
for the home nest, where, clinging fast to 
the comb with his four hind legs, he rolls 
the little pulp ball around with his two 
front legs, at the same time chewing it 
vigorously to keep it soft and sticky. 
Finally he decides on just what spot of 
the paper house his ball is most needed; 
there he fastens it securely and then 
drags it out into a narrow strip of paper. 
As he unwinds his paper strip he shapes 
it with his jaws and tamps it down ecare- 
fully to the sheet of which it is to be a 
part, until it is firmly glued. 

Inside the gray paper covering of the 
hive the hornets build cells in the same 
way, though the paper used in cell-build- 
ing is of finer quality and the work of 
finishing is done with greater care. Who 
hasn’t seen gray paper nests of hornets 
high on barn rafters or half hidden in 
the gloom. of cobwebby sheds? 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent. HENRY M. WILLIAMS 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Western Conference Letter 


Everywhere the churches are stirring the 
gift of religion in the people to 
good uses ; 


CURTIS W. REESE 

The board of directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference held the February 
meeting at Headquarters, Chicago. It 
was decided to name April 4 “Western 
Conference Sunday,’ and to suggest to 
the churches of this district that the of- 
fering for the Western Conference be 
gathered not later than that date; to 
suggest March 21-28 as a period for 
united action in presenting the claims of 
the church to non-church members and 
attempting to secure real interest in 
church membership. Details of these 
plans are soon to be forwarded to the 
ministers. The board voted to hold a 
called meeting early in April to discuss 
the following questions: What is the 
Board’s conception of the purpose of the 
Western Conference? To what ends are 
we working and are our means properly 
related to these ends? Is the Conference 
to become a dynamic and creative centre, 
or simply an “employment bureau’’? 

The Young People’s Religious Union has 
completed its organization and is holding 
regular services. Rev. Hugh R. Orr of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, who 
now has headquarters in the Western 
office, has already begun work in real 
earnest. Beginning at Davenport on the 
6th of February, he went to Iowa City, 
Des Moines, Humboldt, Sioux City, 
Omaha, Lincoln, Wichita, Topeka, and 
Lawrence, and is now available for work 


elsewhere. He may be addressed at 105 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. About 
thirty-five chapters of the lLaymen’s 


League have been organized in the West- 
ern Conference, and a district meeting in 
Chicago in the spring is being planned. 

The chapter of the League of All Souls’ 
Church, Evanston, now numbers nineteen 
members. The Women’s Alliance has 
$1,600 in hand toward the proposed par- 
ish house. The church is getting along 
with ministerial supplies, hoping to se- 
cure a settled minister soon. Evanston 


is a most inviting field and offers promise 


of a substantial and satisfying place for 
the right man. 

At the annual meeting of the First 
Unitarian Church, Quiney, Ill. (Rey. Earl 
F. Cook, minister), reports showed that 
the past year had been successful, al- 
though the congregation had been with- 
out a regular minister most of the time. 
A new heating plant has been installed, 
and financially the church is in fair con- 
dition. A new chancel, the gift of Mrs. 
D. EH. Lynds, has added considerably to 
the beauty of the church. The Sunday- 
school has been brought to life. The 
young people of the church have formed 
an organization which meets twice a 
month. The attendance at the Sunday 
services has doubled since Mr. Cook as- 
sumed the pastorate. 

The Milwaukee church (Rey. Robert 
'S. Loring, minister) is planning a more 
democratic organization by changing its 
constitution to provide rotation in office 
and to increase the number of trustees 
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from three to nine. The Laymen’s League 
has completed its organization and elected 
as president, Mr. William F. Shepka, who 
is manager of a large Milwaukee corpo- 
ration. Mr. Frederick A. Wahl, a vet- 
eran of the war, has organized an ener- 
getic Young People’s Society. Two Sun- 
day evening meetings have been held, 
and a supper for the whole church, fol- 
lowed by a play and dancing, was given 
on Washington’s Birthday. The Sunday- 
school has been started again under the 
direction of Mrs. William R. Copeland. 
The children attend the opening service 
in the church and then have their lessons 
during the sermon; in this way they 
can both come and go home with their 
parents. The most encouraging thing 
about the Milwaukee church is the eager- 
ness shown by all the members to take 
some active part in the work of the 
various church organizations. Such a 
spirit is sure to bring success. 

The People’s Church at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is without a minister. On Sunday 
morning, January 25, the pulpit was sup- 
plied by Mr. Harry Freeman, City Man- 
ager. He said the civic and community 
problems should be deeply considered by 
every citizen. 

In January, Rey. Dilworth R. Lup- 
ton, First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
preached a series of sermons on “What 
we can learn from Other Men’s Religion.” 
This series covered the following denom- 
inations: Jewish, Catholic, Methodist, 
Christian Scientist. At each service the 
attendance averaged over three hundred. 
The Laymen’s League at their meeting 
on January 22 pledged $1,500 to aid the 
Unitarians in Transylvania. The Women’s 
Alliance has been holding a class in cit- 
izenship. The purpose is to educate the 
women in the judicious use of the suf- 
frage. The church school has grown to 
a membership of one hundred and fifty- 
six. Special attention has been given 
.o the worship in the school. The sugges- 
tions given in the book “Worship in the 
Sunday-school,” by Hartshorne, have been 
carefully followed, with marked success. 
The service is opened by Miss Dorothy 
Price, a professional musician. The in- 
terest of the children in the worship has 
been deepened by the work of the chil- 
dren’s choir. Fifteen of the boys and 
girls constitute the choir. They take part 
in a processional, sing anthems and re- 
sponses to prayers. The results have ex- 
ceeded expectations. 

A Men’s Club has been organized at 
Dayton, Ohio. At the two meetings al- 
ready held the addresses were on “The 
Ford Peace Party” and “Personal Obser- 
vations on the Negro Problem.” Mr. Carl 
B. Wetherell and Dr. W. L. Sullivan were 
with the club on February 13. The 
church has taken up collections for the 
Friends’ Work for German Children, the 
Jewish Relief Fund, and the Serbian Re- 
lief Committee. The plan pursued may be 
of interest. Whenever any member of 
the congregation offers to contribute to 
the church a sum equal to the average 
collection outside the envelopes of pledged 
offerings, the collection goes to some 
worthy cause approved by the minister, 
Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly. It is planned 
to raise the money for the work in 
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Transylvania in this way. Three Sunday 
mornings have already been taken by 
members of the congregation. The AlI- 
liance is pursuing a study of the develop- 
ment of liberal thought. The church is 
organizing a series of Sunday evening 
meetings to study the social and general 
welfare. work done in the city, beginning 
with a study of the school system. 

Rey. John Malick’s series of sermons 

touching the various aspects of Unitarian 
belief have elicited keen appreciation in 
Cincinnati. The social activities commit- 
tee of the Cincinnati church has arranged 
for a series of evening events, among 
them a talk by Miss Ruth Harrison on 
her experiences in France and Serbia 
during the war, distributing food and 
clothing for the Red Cross; Mr. L. A. 
Ault’s report on conditions in China as 
observed during a recent visit there; an 
account by Mr. Robert Taft of his work 
with Mr. Hoover in France and Poland. 
Mr. Taft's grandfather, Judge Alphonso 
Taft, was a trustee of the Cincinnati 
church, and his father, Hx-President Taft, 
is now a contributing member. At the 
Twelfth Night party of the young people’s 
social life committee, the entertainment 
was opened with a little play written 
by John Brotherton, a member of the 
church, Recent visitors have been Rey. 
Florence Buck, who spoke at a Sunday 
morning service and gave an informal 
talk in the afternoon on religious educa- 
tion for children, and Rey. George B. 
Spurr, who is planning the building of 
a new church at Nashville, Tenn. 

Since beginning his ministry with the 

First Unitarian Church at Louisville, Ky., 
Rey. R. Ernest Akin has installed fiye- 
o’clock vesper services, with organ, soloist, 
and brief meditation by the minister. The 
average attendance at these services is 
two hundred and seventy-five. At 7.30 on 
Sunday evenings motion-picture services 
are held. These pictures are preceded 
with popular songs—patriotic and _ re- 
ligious. The attendance averages four 
hundred and-fifty. At the social hour be- 
tween vespers and motion-picture service 
a light luncheon is served for fifteen 
cents. The average attendance is forty. 
Since October a monthly free organ re- 
cital has been held. On January 8 free 
children’s movie Saturday afternoons were 
begun. 

All Souls Church, Indianapolis, Ind. Pe i 
rejoicing over the lifting of its $8,800 
mortgage. The salary of its minister, Rey. 

Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, has been hand- 
somely raised; and the employment of a - 
parish worker was voted. At the annual 
meeting, on January 20, Walter Myers, 
a prominent attorney, was elected presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. Mr. Wicks 
has been elected president of the Com- 
munity Chorus, a chorus of four hundred 
young people. “The application of noble~ 
ideas to life,” said Matthew Arnold, is 
the function of the preacher. In the ef- 
fort to fulfil this function, and in the 
conviction that there are no ideas too 
noble or too beautiful to be set forth in 4 
a St. Louis pulpit and enjoyed and used 
by the people of that city, Rev. George 
R. Dodson is giving a series of Sermons ; 
2 “Evolution and Religion.” 


(To be continued) 
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; Lucinda M. Stebbins 


Mrs. Lucinda M. Stebbins ‘passed away 


at her home in Framingham, Mass., on 


December 21, 1919. Many ministers of 
our denomination, and especially those of 
the Worcester Conference during the last 
quarter-century and more, will remember 
Mrs. Stebbins with sincere appreciation. 
Her home in Worcester, while her hus- 
band, Calvin Stebbins, was minister of 
the Chureh of the Unity, was radiant 
with hospitality and good-fellowship. Her 
genial personality, her keen wit and 
boundless good-humor won for her the 
affectionate. friendship of every one who 
came under her roof. Mns. Stebbins, so 
long as her health permitted, took a deep 
interest in the Women’s Alliance and was 
often seen as an earnest attendant at the 
local and national conferences. Hers were 
emphatically the best characteristics of 
New England tradition. The fundamental 
principles of religion and the democratic 
simplicity of profession and conduct were 
the articles of a creed of which she was 
a veritable incarnation. Of her it could 
in truth have been said :— 


Strength and dignity are her clothing; 

And she laugheth at the time to come. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; 

Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the 

needy. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 

And the law of kindness is on her tongue. 
L. @. W. 


A Word to my Brother-Ministers 


REY. MINOT SIMONS 
VIII. CrremMony or JOINING THE CHURCH 


A few weeks ago I raised the question, 
Is your year’s work heading up in a cam- 
paign for new members? 

More than twenty years ago, I asked 
a friend to join the church. He said to 
me the other day: “I shall never forget 
when you spoke to me about church mem- 
bership. It was as a matter of fact in the 
road between the parsonage and the hotel. 
You took me by the hand and looked me 
straight in the eye and said that you 
wanted me to join the church.” 

Let us not be afraid to speak directly 
and personally to any one whom we have 
any reason to think is with us in heart 
and mind. In the past we have been too 
shy in speaking about these matters, but in 
all my experience I never failed to get a 
respectful hearing and in many cases a 
grateful response. 

Anything that is worth haying is worth 
going after. A few exceptional people 
make themselves church members, but as 
a rule people do not move until they are 
moved, and as a rule ministers must be 
the movers. 

.In my two parishes there were some 
people who had good reasons for not join- 
ing the church. They were active sup- 
porters and gave generously to the church 
needs. They could not have done more 
nor have been more loyal had they been 
members. Now I had made it my busi- 
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was a religious division in the family. 
Such reasons it seemed wise to accept. 
But in discussing the matter before the 
church I always made it a point to indi- 
cate that such reasons could only be ex- 
ceptions to the general rule: church 
membership means a _ responsible and 
loyal fellowship. 

In the past our indifference to any com- 
mitted following has been a source of 
weakness. I wonder it was not fatal. 

Nothing is so impressive as an act. Any 
way by which there can be a definite and 
public act of joining a church is an impres- 
Sive experience both to the individual and 
to the congregation. But here again there 
must be exceptions. Not every one is 
willing to take part publicly in a Fellow- 
ship Service. Some people are constitu- 
tionally averse to ceremony of any kind, 
particularly if they are to take part in it 
before the congregation. With such 
people I have never pressed the matter. 
By signing the Bond of Union they have 
become members. Most people, however, 
appreciate the fact that a special cere- 
mony is a natural and fitting expression. 


dividual. 
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They are willing to take part in the cere- 
mony, and to me it has always been most 
impressive to see how the simple and 
genuine act of Fellowship has stirred a 
profoundly emotional response in each in- 
To some extent the impression 
is always shared by the congregation. It 
is, Moreover, encouraging to the church to 
see the addition of new members. 

In approaching the Fellowship Service 
it is important to have some time of prep- 
aration. This may be gained in special 
classes which some of our men still like 
to call “confirmation classes.” It may be 
gained in special meetings where a 
thorough understanding may be attained 
by the question-and-answer method. Such 
courses of preparation are frequently en- 
joyed by people who are already members 
of the church. 

Next week I shall publish the Fellow- 
ship Service which I have used. I shall 
give it merely by way of suggestion. It 
is wide open to improvement and doubt- 
less better services are alréady in use, but 
in such matters we are all helped by the 
experiences of others. 


BEHOLD A SOWER! 
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to home and schoolroom. 


352 pages 
to all religious minds. 


PRAYERS By Theodore Parker 
218 pages 


and uttered.” 
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heaven, all’s right with the world.” 
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Books for Lenten Gifts 


By M. Louise C. Hastings 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.65 


An unusual collection of prose and verse by noted liberal thinkers which will bring inspiration 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD, in Hymns and Poems i By Frederick L. Hosmer 


$1.35 net; by mail, $1.45 
A volume of devotional verse, the beauty and devoutness of which has for years commended it 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 
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SOURCES OF FAITH AND HOPE By Herbert H. Mott 
$0.75 net; by mail, $0.83 


This book gives straight answers to the questions which a thoughtful and reverent young person 
would ask, has such a person never heard of a church or its teachings. 


THE ROAD TO UNITY AMONG THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


_ A timely book, appearing at the moment when the attention of the laymen of the several denomi- 
nations is concentrated upon the future welfare of the churches. 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING By Robert Collyer 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.14 
From the spoken and written words of Robert Collyer, which carry the message, “God’s in his 


_THE FIRST CHURCH IN PLYMOUTH By John Cuckson 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 


_A new edition is issued, by the courtesy of Mrs. Cuckson, on the occasion of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
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Inspiring Preacher, Beloved Companion 


Pemberton Hale Cressey is mourned and re- 
vered for the goodness, beauty, and 
service of his life 


On Monday, February 16, 1920, Rev. 
Pemberton Hale Cressey died at Beverly, 
Mass., where he had served for four years 
as pastor of the First Parish Society. 

Mr. Cressey was born in Denver, Col., 
November 23, 1872, but his early life and 
youth were passed in Salem, Mass., and 
he always regarded that city as his home. 
He went from the Salem High School to 
Harvard College, where he graduated 
with the class of ‘95. His study for the 
ministry. was at Andover Theological 
School, and in 1898, upon graduation, he 
took up the work of his first pastorate in 
the rural Congregational parish of North 
Conway, N.H., to which he devoted him- 
self for four years. In 1903 he ac- 
cepted a call to a Unitarian parish, the 
First Church of Christ, in Groton, Mass. 
Here he remained thirteen years. Groton, 
owing to the length of his pastorate and 
its many favoring circumstances, became 

-a- second home to him, and his heart al- 
ways warmed to the town and its people. 
The change, made in 1916, from the set- 
tled life of such a pastorate to the work 
in a busy manufacturing community like 
Beverly, was by no means easy, but Mr. 
Cressey entered on his new labors with 
earnestness, patience, and determination. 
endearing himself to all who became ac- 
quainted with his fine spirit and high 
character. His unexpected and untimeiy 
death came as a sad shock, not only to 
the members of his parish, but to the 
townspeople generally. ‘ 

Mr. Cressey was of rare quality, but 
close acquaintance was needed for appre- 
ciation of him, due to an innate refine- 
ment which approached the exquisite, a 
marked modesty of disposition amounting 
almost to shyness, and a consequent un- 
willingness to obtrude upon others his 
own views or personality. Intellectually 
he was self-contained and self-reliant. All 
these elements characterized his preach- 
ing. He did not preach down to the 
people before him, but considered and 
shared his subject-matter with them, 
reasoning together as among friends. His 
sermons were marked by an absence of 
exhortation or any note of clerical author- 
ity, his attitude being rather that of one 
who presented certain aspects of life as 
they took shape in his own mind, trust- 
ing to the influence of suggestion upon 
his hearers, reinforced by their own re- 
flection and meditation. 

He was individual and independent, as- 
suming that his people asked of their 
pastor inspiration, not instruction, a help- 
ful and sympathetic companion, not a 
master. At the same time, he was un- 
usually successful in his frequent talks to 
the children of his parish, obtaining their 
ready confidence, without the necessity of 
tricks or artifice, and holding their eager 
attention by his sympathetic understand- 
ing. Fond of poetry and well read in good 
literature, he was distinctly gifted in his 
power of expression, whether the written 
or spoken word, presenting his ideas with 
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facility and precision. His thought was 
always his own, strongly impressed with 
the mark of his individuality, and his 
theme was expressed, when the occasion 
was appropriate, in language of excep- 
tional beauty and eloquence. 

In 1900 he married Elizabeth Breed 
Wolcott of Cambridge, Mass. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and three sons, Wolcott, 
Robert, and Richard, who are tendered 
the universal sympathy of the community 
in their loss. A. B. 


In Memoriam 


In the death of Mr. Cressey, not his 
church alone, but the Unitarian Church 
at large has met with a great loss. 

He was a rare preacher, gifted with a 
power of keen thought and spiritual in- 
sight, which flowed in a stream of poetical 
language, carrying his hearers into far-orf 
heavenly places. But his nearness to the 
other world did not separate him from 
men, for he had an eminently human 
friendly nature, a quick touch of fun, de- 
lightful in its unexpectedness, and a love 
of all things beautiful in books and out 
of doors. 

His spiritual nature was too large and 
ardent for his bodily frame, and the re- 
sulting delicacy, together with his great 
modesty, kept him from being as widely 
known as his rare gifts deserved, but 
those who knew and heard him will never 
forget the inspiration of his wonderful 
personality and preaching. A.P. J. 


The Alliance: February Meeting 


The meeting of the executive board was 
held Friday, February 13, Miss Whitman, 
New England vice-president, in the chair. 
Miss Lowell was in New York for the 
reception tendered by the New York 
League to the Laymen’s League. 

The treasurer’s report showed generous 
response from many branches to Alliance 
appeals and Southern missionary work, as 
well as to the call for war relief. The 
following vote was passed :— 


The American Unitarian Association having 
appointed a commission to carry relief to our 
suffering Unitarian ‘friends in Hungary, be it 
moved that the executive board of The AI- 
liance express its hearty approval of the enter- 
prise and its desire to co-operate with the com- 
mission in furthering the work; and to this end 
the board recommends to the International com- 
mittee that the further contributions received 
in response to our appeal for Hungary be for- 
warded through the commission. 


The chairman of the International com- 
mittee presented a request from Sister 
M. Valentin Judlin for a year’s support 
of four war orphans, children from the 
invaded districts, without relatives. The 
original request was for six orphans, but 
Mrs. Voigt has already provided for two. 
At the present rate of exchange the cost 
will not exceed $33 a year per child. Will 
any who are moved to help, correspond 
with Mrs. William L. Voigt, 317 West 81st 
Street, New York City? Mrs. Voigt met 
Sister Valentin in Cannes last spring and 
became greatly interested in her and her 
orphanage at Strasbourg, Alsace. 
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Votes of thanks were passed for the 
following gifts of books: 
Office Mission committee of the Second 
Church, Boston, for the life of Julia Ward 
Howe by her daughters; to Mrs. H. Tur- 
ner Hodgdon, for Dr. Grenfell’s parish, 
from the library of her father, Dr. Fran- 
cis H. Brown; to the Post-Office Mission 
library of Cambridge First Parish, for 
“Views of Religion’ by Theodore Parker ; 
to Miss Bancroft for “The Priest” (a 
third copy). In response to requests, a 
dozen books have been sent to Berkeley, 
Calif., and to Lynchburg, Va., to serve 
as a temporary lending library in each 
place. <A list of accessions to the Cir- 
culating Library since the supplement to 
the catalogue was published will appear 
in March Word and Work. 

The Cheerful Letter report showed in- 
creasing good work on the part of loyal 
committees. <A gift of two hundred books 
from Madison, Wis., will be sent as a 
local library to a small place in Georgia. 
There is constant call for school and 
town libraries, and several have been 
recently placed. 

Thanks to the Alliance appeal for a 
Sunday-school worker, Miss Mary N. 
Phillips will start at once to assist the 


workers in Virginia and South Carolina ~ 


with their Sunday-school problems. The 
Disciples School, Boston, has released 
Miss Phillips, one of its valued teachers, 
for this field work, which it is expected 
will keep her in the South until May. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Miss Caroline E. White, 
Belfast, Me., by the branch; Mrs. Henry 
Endicott, Cambridge, Mass., by her daugh- 
ter; Mrs. Adeline BE. Harris, by Needham, 
Mass.; Mrs. Theresa T. Greene, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., by the family; Miss Harriet 
Rogers, by Billerica, Mass.; Mrs. Henry 
Hi. Randall, by St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Anna 
O. Kimball and Mrs. Sarah L. Cram, by 
Kennebunk, Me.; Mrs. Henry P. Curtiss, 
by Channing Branch, Newton, Mass. 

The Unity Club of Reading, Mass., is 
cordially welcomed as a branch of The 
Alliance; president, Mrs. Susanne Noble. 

The branch at Bellingham, Wash., is 
reorganized; president, Mrs. W. W. Bal- 
laine, 148 Forest Street. 

Mrs. Louis C. Cornish was made a mem- 
ber of the International committee. 

A letter of greeting was sent to Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Western vice-president, who 
is ill. 

Full reports showing the finest spirit 
of loyalty were received from six Massa- 
chusetts groups, and from the Pacific 
Coast, where Miss Buck’s visit is eagerly 
awaited. 

The next meeting will occur March 12, 
when New England reports will be re- 
ceived. ; 


Mr. Drummond Arrives 


Rey. William H. Drummond arrived in 
Boston, Mass., Wednesday, February 25, 
to visit the Unitarian churches in behalf 
of the Hungarian Unitarians in Transyl- 
vania, to whom he went last autumn as 
a commissioner from the denomination. 
Mr. Drummond is the son of the late Dr. 
James Drummond, principal of Manches- 
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THe WaAySIDE PULPIT 


Taking the line of 
least resistance is 
what makes rivers 
—and some men— 
so crooked. 


ter College, Oxford. He edited the Chris- 
tian Inquirer, the English Unitarian 
weekly, for nine years. During the war 
he was president of the Belgian Hospital 
Fund, and served with the Y. M. C. A. 
in France, Belgium, and Germany from 
1917 to 1919. 
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Special Service for Hungarian Unit 


In recognition of the historic misston of re- 
lief to Unitarians in Transylvania 


A special service will be held in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Sunday, March 
7, at 3.30 p.m., to send solemn _ greet- 
ings to the distressed ancient Unitarian 
echurehes in Transylvania, and to com- 
mission a Unit to start immediately to 
relieve their need. The Unit will con- 
sist of Rev. Sydney B. Snow of King’s 
Chapel, Rey. Joel H. Metcalf of the Win- 
chester, Mass., Unitarian Society, and 
Mr. Edward B. Witte, a member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Buffalo, N.Y. 

The speakers will be Rey. William H. 
Drummond of London, England, who re- 
eently went to Transylvania on behalf of 
the British and Foreign Association and 
the American Unitarian Association, be- 
ing the first Englishman to enter this 
part of Hungary since 1914; and Rey. 

Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., of King’s Chapel, 
will conduct the devotional service, as- 
sisted by Rev.:Eugene R. Shippen of the 
Second Church, Boston. The chorus choir 
of men’s voices under the leadership of 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot will assist in the 
worship. A collection will be taken for 
the relief work. 

Admission until 3.15 will be by cards 
to be presented at the School Street en- 
trance to King’s Chapel. After 3.15 the 
Tremont Street doors will be opened to 
the public. 

The Commission for Hungarian Relief 
feels that this is an occasion of great, 
even historic importance. For genera- 
tions the churches of Transylvania have 
represented our liberal faith in the midst 
of most difficult and adverse conditions. 
For the first time in the history of our 
denomination a Unit is to be sent to a 
foreign body of churches for their spirit- 
ual comfort and material relief. The 
seating capacity of the Chapel should be 

taxed to the utmost next Sunday after- 

noon. 
Louis C. CorRNISH, 

For the Commission for Hungarian Relief. 
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Unit Ready to Go; 
Prompt Giving Needed 


Churches’ contributions before March 13 will 
be a source of assurance to the 
great enterprise 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, chairman of the 
Commission on Hungarian Relief, has re- 
turned from a second trip to Washington. 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow accompanied him. 
Together they were able to expedite the 
issue of the passports and to secure cre- 
dentials for the Unit from the State De- 
partment and letters to the American 
Minister in Bucharest. Arrangements 
were made with the American Red Cross 
so that the Unit can secure relief sup- 
plies and a motor truck in Bucharest for 
use in Transylvania. This will obviate 
the need of carrying supplies in quantity 
from America. 

The Unit expects to sail on March 13. 
It will have opportunity for conference 
with British Unitarian friends in Lon- 
don and with the officers of the Red Cross 
in Paris, will then go direct to Bucharest 
and thence into Transylvania. 

The cordial co-operation of the State 
Department, the Red Cross, the Food Ad- 
ministration, and the Roumanian officials 
is greatly appreciated. 

The amount of money now available for 
this relief work should be at least 
doubled before the Unit sails, and the 
full $50,000 made available as soon after 
as possible. 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged........... $11,090.63 
Helen L,. Bailey. . ...\. «cites 2.00 
Independent Congregational (Unita- 

rian) Church, Meadville, Pa...... 91.00 
First Parish Society, Portland, Me... 29.64 
Miss Jessie BD. White (additional)... 1.75 
Mrs: Joshua Crane, SY... meee ate 10.00 
Nrss S. Brooks. . . . . sa) senate 100.00 
Thomas S. Childs... .cpseeeeretate 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Oakland, 

Calif; (additional) : .2uaige 2 cee 10.50 
i OR Se Sr ae 1.00 
(is : SI ees 2.00 
Caroline B. Shaw. .. ..copmensnew ees: 5.00 
Three members of First Unitarian 

Church, Flushing, NiWgeeee see 3.00 
Miss S: C. Paine. .. . oSgeeeeeteee 25.00 
Francis David Memorial Fund of 

1914 (through Rev. William C. 

Gannett) ...... Mer oo ee 1,350.66 
William P, Wharton .\... sepemeer ereie< 100.00 
Himily W..Howard. . eee 5.00 
Channing Memorial Chureh, Newport, 

RI. (additional) ..) sca. eae 5.00 
Lexington Branch Alliance......... 25.00 


Berlin Alliance of First Unitarian 
Society... .. «++ « + sls 9\atatataneuetenensnerens 10.00 
Hermann B. Gessner:)scmeeniecse 2.00 
In memory of Mary Blake Mendum. . 10.00 
Mrs. H. J. Shute. ..< 3. cmerce Reet. 1.00 
Mrs: C. J. Steedman.. cages mes 50.00 
PAN rend. 6... 3.5 + 2 ss one 3.00 
Dr: Mary PF. Hobarts). -paeeeetetes 3.00 
Mrs. Mary BH. Shaw...-..... 25.00 
Minnie L. Butland....... 25.00 
Frederick Ludlam....... ais 10.00 
Miss Amelia M. Symmes.......... 5.00 

First Congregational Society, Jamaica 
ii Chh eS oo meee 79.40 

Sunday-school, First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica Plains... ...... 9.19 
Mrs. Lucia W. Sheads .dceeeee eee 25.00 
Mrs. Henry C. Upson seeeemecee.. 50.00 

Bdward G. Ashley, First Unitarian 
Church, Rochester, N.Y........... 10.00 
Hiiza “R. Sumner. . . .\-janeeeeeeneee ts oe 10.00 
Mhree Sisters... . .. smears es 25.00 
Alice G. Cobb. ... . « « sc eeieneeeeeeeienaiee ere 10.00 
Conyers Button......< sss. sees 0.00 
First Parish Sunday-school, Waltham 10.00 
$13,249.77 


Send contributions to 


Isaac SPRAGUE, T'reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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' Deaths 


LAZENBY.—In Cambridge, Mass., February 
9, 4920, at his home, 18 Concord Avenue, Rey. 
Albert Lazenby. 


CARRELL.—In Larchmont, N.Y., February 
18, 1920, in the eighty-fifth year of her age, 
Martha Elizabeth Hallock, widow of the late 
N. A. T. Carrell of Buffalo, N.Y. Born and bred 
a Unitarian, she was a devout and* earnest ex- 
ponent of the faith. 


_JOHNSON.—In Methuen, Mass., January 11. 
1920, Anna H. Johnson. 

There have been many to rise up and eall 
her blessed who in the early days of the new 
year passed from out the sight of those who 
hold her dear. 

The ways of her hospitable heart and home 
had been known through many years to a large 
number of her kindred and of friends both her 
own and those of her children. The quiet and 
unobtrusive ways of a deeply religious nature 
were less clearly realized. 

A member in her girlhood of the North An- 
dover Unitarian Church in the pastorate of 
Rey. Charles C. Vinal, she kept through all 
her life a deep interest in its welfare. An 
occasional attendant at its services although 
residing in another town, she found it possible 
through a period of years to be present on one 
Sunday of the year with all her children. She 
had been a frequent attendant of the meetings 
of the Hssex Conference since its formation in 
1866. THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, of which she 
was always an interested reader, had been in 
her homes for over seventy years. Books of 
devotional reading lay always open on her table 
as her daily reminder. Her religious nature 
manifested itself among other ways,—in a deep 
and abiding loyalty to her family and to 
friends, and in many gentle and kindly ways 
of constant thoughtfulness of others. 


x 
New England 


Do you care to hear about a 


company whose net quick assets 
nearly equal the selling price of 
the stock and which has been in 
business for. 70 years? It is tax 


free in Massachusetts, has no 


bonds and no preferred and is 
known by your bank. 


Earnest-E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 
Notice to Subscribers 
In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 


of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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Mr. Dutton Speaks at Unity House | (7 i29UGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Christianity does not consider ‘‘Safety first”’ 
a part of its creed 


Unity House, Boston, Mass., was filled 
to overflowing on the evening of February 
29, over fifty persons having to stand all 
through the service and many other late- 
comers going away for lack of seats. 

The usual excellence marked the musi- 
cal programme, and the large audience 
applauded both chorus and quintet with 
evident enthusiasm. 

Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., field captain 
of the famous Harvard football team in 
1914, presided and spoke of the need of 
team work in religion. 

Addressing himself to the subject of “A 
Daring Faith,” the speaker of the evening, 
Rev. C. S. S. Dutton of San Francisco, 
Calif., called for a re-manifestation of 
the courage, hardihood, adventurousness, 
and sure faith in God that were displayed 
by the Pilgrims. 

Describing himself as one coming from 
“Behind the Beyond,’ Mr. Dutton paid 
a glowing tribute to Governor Coolidge of 
Massachusetts and his appeal ‘Have 
faith in Massachusetts,’ which, said Mr. 
Dutton, sounded like a clarion call 
throughout the West and on the Pacific 
Coast, calling on citizens to remember the 
supreme faith that inspired the founders 
of this country. 

Mr. Dutton made a strong plea for a 
liberal church, armed with “teeth,” which 
shall have strength enough to overcome 
class consciousness and promote free 
trade in ideas rather than to help to in- 
cite* anarchy by unlawful suppression of 
opinions. 

The speaker was received with applause 
when he asserted that there exists to-day 
an era of catch-phrases detrimental to the 
advance of civilization. Reactionaries, 
speaking a jargon of law and order on 
street-corners, he classified with extreme 
radicals, whose avowed purpose is to 
create a new social stratum. 

Asserting that we are in the midst of 
a revolution to-day which those who dis- 
like the word may prefer to call an accel- 
erated evolution, Mr. Dutton said that we 
need a daring faith which will not hesi- 
tate to welcome to its standards all man- 
ner of men and women, regardless of 
ereed or color, who are ready to bring 
,about the brotherhood of man through 
love of truth and justice. - 

“Christianity cannot be prudent or cau- 
tious,” he continued. ‘“ ‘Safety first’ is 
not in its creed. I am praying for an 
imprudent Unitarianism which is un- 
afraid. Christians must be a company 
of venturesome spirits, but most churches 
have been excessively timid. 

“No worthy cause ever came from fear, 
yet we are afraid ourselves; I mean that 
we fear men, freedom, discussions, ex- 
periments, and questionings, even our own 

bill of rights. We have come out of the 
- war more divided than ever; the chasms 
are deeper. To rectify these conditions, 
we, as Christians, must be in the midst 
of the fray, seeking to do our share, and 
not stand by idly on the outside.” 


Announcements 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.: March 8, Rey. E. M. 
Slocombe, Pepperell; March 9, Rey. Ernest 
Graham Guthrie, Union Church, Boston; 
March 10, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s 
Chapel; March 11, Rev. Frank Abram 
Powell, All Souls’ Church, Braintree; 
March 12, Prof. James H. Ropes, D.D., 
Harvard Divinity School; March 13, musi- 
eal service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on March 8, at 11 a.m. Rev. W.D. 
Wilkie of South Natick will preside. Rey. 
W. H. Drummond, D.D., of London, Eng- 
land, formerly editor of the Christian 
Inquirer of London, will speak on his ex- 
perience in Transylvania and the extreme 
needs of the Hungarian Unitarians. This 
will be a valuable opportunity to learn 
about a situation in Hungary which will 
appeal to our whole denomination. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Self-examination in Worcester Conference 


The Worcester Conference met with the 
First Parish in Fitchburg, Mass., of 
which Dr. H. A. Pease is pastor, on Feb- 
ruary 4 and 5. The sermon was preached 
by Rey. W. F. Skerrye of Templeton. 
He spoke on knowing God and Jesus 
Christ as the secret of life eternal. On 
Thursday the severe storm seriously in- 
terfered with the attendance. The Fitch- 
burg Chapter of the Laymen’s League had 
prepared to entertain between three and 
four hundred guests, but less than a hun- 
dred braved the storm. They were roy- 
ally entertained. Several of the speak- 
ers were also prevented from attending. 
Nevertheless the regular business of the 
annual meeting was transacted. The 
treasurer’s report showed that the sum 
of $643.74 had been spent during the year, 
leaving a balance on hand of $486.03. 

The chief feature of the secretary’s re- 
port was the result of an investigation 
concerning the ministers’ salaries within 
the Conference. From questionnaires sent 
to the twenty-seven ministers of the Con- 
ference, twenty-six replies were received. 
Only one declined to answer the follow- 
ing seven questions: What is your pres- 
ent salary? Has your church increased 
its minister’s salary within five years; and 
if so, how much? Haye you a parsonage 
in addition to your salary? Is your par- 
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sonage kept.in good repair? Is your 
church endowed; if so, how much? What 
do you think the minimum salary for a 
Unitarian minister should bein a 
country town, in a city? What action do 
you advise the Worcester Conference to 
take toward inspiring our churches to 


WANTED, by experienced young woman, po- 
sition as housekeeper. Capable of taking en- 
tire charge—supervision of maids, 
sewing. Address H. L. 
Mass. 
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provide at least the above minimum sal- 
ary for all the ministers within the Con- 
ference and eventually within the Uni- 
tarian denomination? 

The replies to these seven questions 
were published last week in THE REGISTER. 
They should form the basis for future ac- 
tion by the churches. It was voted that 
the conference directors have the replies 
with the comments of the secretary upon 
them printed and sent to all the officers 
of the churches in the Worcester Confer- 
ence. The suggestion of the secretary that 
the situation is of sufficient gravity to 
warrant the calling of a meeting of all 
the parish committees of the churches of 
the Conference to consider what their 
several churches should do to augment 
their ministers’ stipends was favorably 
received and referred to the directors to 
be acted upon. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Rey. Minot Simons. He emphasized the 
fact that the Unitarian Church has the 
spiritual message for the present day, and 
urged the various organizations of the 
Church, the Women’s Alliance, the Lay- 
men’s League, and the ministerial associa- 
tions and conferences to cultivate the co- 
operative spirit and work together to se- 
cure. the fundamental principles upon 
which law and order rest. We possess 
the message that the country needs, and 
must get together to make a success of 
the spiritual business in which we are 
engaged. After a brief discussion the 
closing address of the day was given by 


The Christian Register 


Rey. Ralph E. Conner of Marlboro. He 
said the Church exists to furnish spirit- 
ual culture, and told the seven prayers 
or wishes which he offered to God for 
the benefit of the Church. They were: 
More interest in chureh work, that all 
might share and bear, learn more aud 
more to work with folks we don’t like, 
look forward rather than backward, cul- 
tivate a devotional spirit, and practise 
Christian unity. 

During the day a hearty vote of thanks 
was given to the Fitchburg Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League, and the ladies who as- 
sisted in the preparation of the luncheon 
for their abundant hospitality. These of- 
ficers and directors were elected for the 
coming year: President, Charles L. 
Wilder, Lancaster; vice-president, A. F. 
Butterworth, Brookfield; vice-president, 
Howard A. Pease, Fitchburg; secretary- 
treasurer, James C. Duncan, Clinton; di- 
rectors: William F.. Skerrye, Templeton ; 
J. Ward Healey, Leominster; Edward E. 
Allen, Marlboro; Mrs. A. P. Rugg, 
Worcester; Mrs. C. C. Stone, Clinton; 
Mrs. Charles P. Adams, Worcester. 


Parish News Letters 


An Elder Parish in Vigorous Life 


BERNARDSTON, MaAss.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Margaret B. Barnard: This 
fine old parish celebrates this year its 
one hundred and eightieth anniversary. 
Hstablished, as nearly all the first 
churches were, on a remote hilltop, it 
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was moved to its present location, and 
its present building was erected in 1826. 
During the past year, The Alliance has 
raised large sums of money, its fair in 
Décember netting $175. The Young 
People’s Fraternity, in its twenty-eighth 
year of continuous work, has contributed 
$15 to the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and has been active in many ways. It 
pays for the monthly calendars of the 
church and for the electric lights. One 
of its members has assisted several times 
in the morning service, and it will have 
charge of a Young People’s service in the 
near future. The church school has been 
doing excellent work, using largely the 
Beacon courses. It graduated four pupils 
last July, and promoted many more. 
There are eight names on the cradle roll. 
Its Christmas exercises were a happy time 
for all. The parish meeting showed the 
finances to be in an excellent condition, and 
it was-a great pleasure to re-elect for the 
twenty-sixth time Mr. Charles R. Hills as 
treasurer. The Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference was held at the church in early 
October, and was a very successful and 
well-attended meeting. The principal 
speakers were: Rey. Miles Hanson, Rev. 
Minot Simons, and Mr. Carl B. Wetherell. 
The work of the winter has been inter- 
rupted by the illness of the minister, but 
all activities will be resumed in the early 
spring. In December, services were con- 
ducted by Prof. Walter L. Linscott, prin- 
cipal of the high school, in a most ac- 
ceptable manner. 


The Integrity of the Nation 


1. Integrity is a moral quality without which no nation can long endure. 
2. Religion is needed in order that integrity be maintained. 


3. The total church membership in the United States is less than half of the 
population, and the Protestant church membership is less than one-fourth of 


the population. 


4. Of the American people who have no church, there are many who never 
will have a church till the liberal church comes to them. 


5. Did any other church ever have such an opportunity as the Unitarian 
church now hasP Did any church ever have its duty more clearly marked? 
What will you doP Are you ready now to bear your part in a great Unita- 
rian advance? 


YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT. 


ead generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


- 


“T make it a rule never to speak ill of 


my neighbors.” “That’s right. They prob- 
ably know as much about you as you do 
about them.”’—Judge. 


“Don’t tell me how to run this 
business, boy. I’ve forgotten more than 
you ever knew about it.” “That’s just it: 
Dad. Nowadays we don’t trust to mem- 
ory. We card-index everything.”’—Life. 


Father : 


The hoary-headed examiner glanced 
over the top of his ‘spectacles. “Are you 
sure,” he inquired, “that this is a purely 
original composition you have handed in?” 
“Yes, sir,” came the answer. “But you 
may possibly, sir, have come across one 
or two of the words in the dictionary.’ 
The Liverpool Post. 


The conviction that an immigrant has 
only to be taught the rudiments of Eng- 
lish to be Americanized reminds the Swr- 
vey that when a canvass was made among 
neighboring foreigners by one of the New 
York settlements for its Hnglish classes, 
a native-born resident of the neighborhood 
designated the drive as the Learn ’Em 
English campaign. 


A visitor, green about army life, walked 
interestedly to the soldier who was digging 
a hole. “Digging a trench, my good man?” 
“No,” smiled the soldier, sadly. “I’m 
digging a graye. One of our rookies just 
passed away. We were on the rifle range 
and the captain told us to hold our 
breath while pulling the trigger on the 
rifle. This lad’s rifle was old and rusty, 
and the trigger stuck, and there you have 
it.’—American Legion Weekly.« 


Of 'Theodore Roosevelt’s first speech be- 
fore a notable audience, in New York, 
during his term in the legislature, his 
sister, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, says: 
“Theodore spoke on Americanism. The 
applause was piteous. A very brilliant 
and witty speaker got up and just floored 
my brother. He referred scathingly to 
young men and their fondness for ‘’isms,’ 
and the applause was terrific. I saw my 
brother, that smile of his on his face, 
arise, and I guessed he had thought of 
something. ‘I don’t want ten minutes, 
Mr. Chairman,’ he said, ‘I don’t want five 
minutes. I just want to ask a question, 
Mr. Chairman, if all “’isms” are fads and 
must be wiped out, how about patriotism ?’ 
He won, right there.” 


In a Methodist magazine, says the Bap- 
tist Watchman-Examiner, we read this 
quotation from Booker T. Washington: 
“Tf a Negro is not a Baptist or a Method- 
ist it is a sign that some white man has 
been tampering with his religion.” This 
is the first time we have ever heard the 
Methodists included in this saying. The 
natural inclination of Negroes is toward 
the Baptist denomination. They began 
going to the Methodists only after some 
white men had begun to tamper with 
their religion. When a Negro preacher 
answered why his people were generally 
Baptists, he said, ‘“Negroes are generally 
Baptists because they haven’t got sense 
enough to explain away the Bible.” That 
is exactly the case. They take the Bible 
as it is, and they get from it just what 
it is intended to teach. But that makes 
them Baptists, not Methodists. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK: 


(1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 

. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. , 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass, 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 


and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12, ' 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service atll. Ves- 
per service (all eh free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon cle. Rey. 
Eugene R. Shippen, minister. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, March 7, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, ‘‘The Greek and 
Hebrew Way of Atonement.” 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, March 7, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 
Subject, ‘‘Spiritualism’”’ (by request). 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at ll a.m. Sunday, March 
7, subject, ‘‘Resting-Places of the Spirit.” Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev.Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘‘The Distant 
Good.” Church services at 114.m, Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 11 
A.M. Social service class at 10.15 a.m. Speaker, Mrs. 
HE. R. McAfee 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Paar A 4. Ce P.M. The church is open daily from 9 

to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of eremany and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10. 30 
aM. Sunday, March 7, Dr. Brown will preach. 
At 3.30 P.M. a special service in recognition of departure 
of Hungarian Mission. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
and Rev. William H. Drummond, M.A., will’ speak. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 
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